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I. INTRODUCTION 
ane John Ward died in October 
1758, he left among his papers “a 
fair copy” of a manuscript bearing the 
title A System of Oratory. 
tise, a careful revision of the lectures on 


This trea- 


rhetoric which for thirty-eight years he 
had delivered at Gresham College in 
London, is briefly summarized in studies 
by Sandford, Harding, and Guthrie.” It 
has not, however, been made the subject 
for extended investigation, nor has any- 
one inquired closely concerning its au- 


thor. By assembling data, much of 


which is now widely scattered and in 
certain instances not easily available, | 
shall in this paper attempt to formulate 
a somewhat more complete picture of 
the man and his rhetoric. 


II. THE Man 
\. Early Life and Education. John 
Ward was born at London in April, 


1 Published under the same title in two vol- 
umes (London, 1759). References to the System 
are to lecture and page. 

2 Sandford, William P., English Theories of 
Public Address, 1530-1828 (Columbus, Ohio, 
1938), pp. 107-10. Harding, Harold F., “English 
Rhetorical Theory, 1750-1800,” Ph.D. Disserta- 
tion, Cornell University, 1937, pp. 40-8 and ff. 
Guthrie, Warren A., “The Development of 
Rhetorical Theory in America, 1635-1850,” SM, 
XIV_ (1947), 44-7. Ward’s treatment of ethical 
proof is analyzed in Sattler, William M., “Con- 
ceptions of Ethos in Rhetoric,” Ph.D. Disserta- 
tion, Northwestern University, 1941, p. 301 ff., 
and his treatment of pathetic proof in Lee, 
Irving J., “A Study of Emotional Appeal in 
Rhetorical Theory, With Special Reference to 
Invention, Arrangement, and Style,” Ph.D. Dis- 
sertation, Northwestern University, 1939, p. 
214 ff. 


1679, the son of a dissenting clergyman 
of the same name, and one of the young- 
er of a family of fourteen children.’ 
Denied an extensive formal education 
because of religious restrictions and lim- 
ited financial means, he early found em- 
ployment as a clerk in the Navy Office. 
Here, however, the routine proved little 
to his liking, and it was soon evident 
that deep interests in literature and 
history inclined him toward a life of 
scholarship.* 

During leisure hours Ward prosecuted 
with great “eagerness” and “diligence” 
a private course of studies under John 
Ker, master of a nonconformist academy 
at Bethnal Green.’ If, as may be sup- 
posed, he followed more or less closely 
the syllabus prescribed for students reg- 
ularly enrolled at the academy, his train- 
ing was heavily classical, but also in- 
cluded an introduction to modern writ- 
ers, and especially to the great French 
and Dutch scholars of the seventeenth 
century.® 

3]. T., “Sketch of the Life and Writings of 
Dr. Ward,” Universal Theological Magazine and 
Impartial Review, I (1804), 232-3; Chalmers, 
Alexander, The General Biographical Dictionary 
(London, 1812-7), XXXI, 123; Nichols, John, 
Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century 
(London, 1812-6), V, 517-8. 

4 Nichols, op. cit., V, 518. 

5 Chalmers, op. cit., XXXI, 124. 

6 From a letter published by Samuel Palmer, 
who had been one of Ker’s pupils, we have, 
fortunately, a rather complete list of the books 
used at Bethnal Green. For logic Heereboord 
was read; for metaphysics, Fromenius’ Synopsis, 


with additional work in Baronius, Suarez, and 
Colbert. Heereboord again constituted the text- 





It was very probably under Ker’s di- 
rection that Ward first gave serious at- 
tention to the rhetorical treatises of Vos- 
sius, Cicero, and Aristotle, as well as 
to those works in history and moral 
philosophy which helped to shape his 
views on the function of oratory. It is 
also probable that he profited in less 
tangible ways from his association with 
Ker, who was both a skilled tutor and a 
liberal in theology and pedagogy.’ 

Ward’s reading under Ker appears to 
have terminated in the summer of 1710. 
At that time he resigned from the Navy 
Office and opened a children’s school 
in Tenter Alley, Moorfields. This school, 
which he kept for exactly a decade, not 
only provided the young scholar with 
a more agreeable mode of earning a liv- 
ing but supplied valuable classroom ex- 
perience which he later put to use in 
editing grammar school textbooks.* 


Continued studies were stimulated by 
Ward’s election in 1712 to a society of 
young “gentlemen, divines, and lawyers” 
who for many years met regularly to 
discuss their researches in civil, natural, 
and international law, and to read to- 
gether such works as the Corpus Juris 
Civilis, Grotius’ De Jure Belli ac Pacis, 


book in ethics; More, Cicero’s De Officiis, Epic- 
tetus, Arian, Simplicius, Pufendorf, and the 
Proverbs of Solomon also being recommended. 
Natural philosophy was read principally from 
Le Clerc, though Aristotle, Descartes, Colbert, 
and Stair received some attention. In addition, 
pupils were encouraged to do_ considerable 
browsing in the Greek and Roman historians, 
orators, and poets, in the Greek testament, and 
in works on geography and practical divinity. 
During the last year of the four year course time 
was set apart to introduce rhetoric, Vossius’ Ele- 
menta and Constitutio, Aristotle, and the De 
Oratore being read. See Palmer, Samuel, A De- 
fence of the Dissenters’ Education in Their 
Private Academies (London, 1703). The 
greater portion of this letter is quoted in Mc- 
Lachlan, Herbert, English Education Under the 
Test Acts. Being the History of Nonconformist 
Academies, 1662-1820 (Manchester, 1931), pp. 
87-94. 

7 See McLachlan, op. cit., pp. 85-6. 

8 Nichols, op. cit., V, 518. 
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Pufendorf’s De Officio Hominis et Civis, 
and Cicero’s De Officiis.® 

B. The Gresham Professorship. On 
September 1, 1720 Ward, then forty-one 
years old, was appointed Professor of 
Rhetoric at Gresham College, a position 
which he held for the remainder of his 
life and in which he developed the lec- 
tures comprising the System.*® 
the 
common cut of eighteenth-century aca- 


Gresham College was not of 
demic institutions. Founded through a 
bequest in the will of the fabulously 
wealthy Elizabethan merchant-statesman, 
Sir Thomas Gresham, it served as a sort 
of adult education center “for the gratui- 
tous instruction of all who chose to come 
After a bril- 
liant beginning, in which for many years 


and attend the lectures." 


the institution attained “to much of the 
usefulness contemplated by the foun- 
der,”'* and gained added lustre as the 
home of the Royal Society, it was by 
1720 in a state of scholarly decadence 


and acute financial embarrassment.' 


Criticized as early as 1647 for their lax- 
ness and incompetence,'* the Gresham 
professors were after 1700 often com- 
pletely unqualified, and in a number of 
instances were “broken down tradesmen, 
or connexions, or dependents” of the 
trustees.'° 


9 Ibid., J. T., op. cit., p. 233. 

10 Ibid., V, 519. He delivered his inaugural 
oration on October 28. Ibid. 

11 On the founding and early history of Gresh- 
am College see especially Burgon, William, The 
Life and Times of Sir Thomas Gresham (Lon- 
don, 1839), II, 436-40 and ff.; Ward, John, The 
Lives of the Professors of Gresham College (Lon- 
don, 1740), Preface. 

12 Anon., Life of Gresham 


(London, 1844), 


13 Ward, Lives of the Professors, pp. xvi-xviil; 
Maitland, George, The History of London (Lon- 
don, 1739), II, 803-13. 

14See the anonymous quarto tract of eight 
pages, Sir Thomas Gresham, His Ghost (Lon- 
don, 1647), and the pamphlet An Account of the 
Rise, Foundation, Progress, and Present State 
of Gresham College . (London, 1707). Cf. 
Burgon, op. cit., Il, Appendix XXX, 525-6. 

15 Anon., Life of Gresham, p. 227. 
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It may, in fact, be this general de- 
cadence of the college which explains 
Ward’s election to its faculty. By 1720 
he had gained only limited recognition 
as a scholar, and of his few published 
works only one bore even remotely on 
the subject of rhetoric.‘® Certainly can- 
didates with superior qualifications 
would have been reluctant to present 
themselves for a professorship in an in- 
situation which was held in contempt 
by the public and in which the remun- 
eration was not only small but exceed- 
ingly irregular.*? 

We can only speculate as to whether 
Ward was more punctilious than some 
of his colleagues in discharging his aca- 
demic duties. He was by nature con- 
scientious and industrious; and his lec- 
tures, most carefully written and edited, 
underwent several revisions. On the 
other hand, he found abundant time to 
hold positions of responsibility in learn- 
ed societies, to carry on a heavy corre- 


spondence, and_ to 


extensively 
about matters other than rhetoric. It is 
almost certainly to these extra-curricular 
pursuits rather than to his work as a 
rhetorician that he owed the very con- 
siderable reputation which he enjoyed 
among his contemporaries. 

C. Scholarly and Literary Activities. 
Three years after his appointment to 


write 


the Gresham professorship Ward was 
elected (November 30, 1723) a member 


of the Roval Society, then under the 
distinguished presidency of Sir Isaac 
Newton.'S This was followed a little 


over a decade later (February, 1735) by 
induction into the Society of Antiquar- 


ies, and, during the same year, into the 


16 De Ordine, Sive de Venusta et Eleganti tum 
Vocabulorum, tum Membrorum Sententiae Col- 
locatione (1712). 

17 Salaries of the Gresham professors were in 
arrears in 1701, 1706, 1719, and 1730, being 
eight years behind at the last date. Burgon, op. 
cit., II, Appendix XXX, 521; Maitland, op. cit., 
II, 812; Notes and Queries, CLIX (1930), 272. 
18 Nichols, op. cit., V. 519. 
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Society for the Encouragement of Learn- 
ing.*® As time passed Ward’s status in 
these bodies grew. Frequently a mem- 
ber of the Committee of the Society 
for the Encouragement of Learning, he 
was in 1747 made a Director of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries and in 1753 its Vice 
President. A year earlier (1752) he had 
been chosen Vice President of the Royal 
Society.?° 

The papers communicated by Ward 
to the Royal and Antiquarian Societies 
number nearly thirty.*!| For the most 
part, they deal with British antiquities, 
though occasionally with Roman arche- 
Ward's 
particular forte as an antiquarian ap- 


ology or ancient social customs. 


pears to have been the deciphering and 
To this task he 
brought a thorough knowledge of the 
classical 


dating of inscriptions. 


and 
while some of his assumptions may strike 


languages and cultures, 


the reader as naive, nearly all of the 
essays make careful use of the available 
evidence and are closely reasoned.”! 
Though in themselves numerous, these 
papers represent but a fraction of Ward’s 
writings. In addition to a long cata- 
logue of minor works,”* and of prefaces** 


19 Tbid., V, 521 and II, go; Chalmers, op. cit., 
XXXI, 125. 

20 Nangle, Benjamin C., The Monthly Review, 
First Series, 1749-1789. Indexes of Contributors 
and Articles (Oxford, 1934), pp. 45-6. 

21See Philosophical Transactions, XXXVI- 
XLIX (1730-56) and Vetusta Monumenta, I 
(1747)ff. Additional papers, probably unpub- 
lished, are indexed in Church, A. H., The Roy- 
al Society. Some Account of the “Classified Pa- 
pers” in the Archives. With an Index of Authors 
(Oxford, 1907). 

22 In all I have noted more than forty original 
works by Ward—exclusive of reviews—and this 
list is obviously not complete. Typical of his 
lesser efforts are “De Asse et Partibus Ejus Com- 
mentarius” (1719), reprinted in Monumenta 
Vetustatis Kempiana (1720); “Essay on Peutin- 
ger’s Table So Far as It Relates to Britain.” 
in John Horsley’s Britannia Romana (1732): 
“De Vasis et Lucernis, et Amuletis, de Annulis 
et Fibulis,” in Robert Ainsworth’s Monumenti 
[1729]; Collections Relating to the British Muse- 
um (1753-8). 

23 Among the many prefaces and dedications 
which came from Ward’s pen special interest 
attaches to the Latin letter addressed to Dr. 
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and translations,** he produced, besides 
the System, four books of major impor- 
The Lives of the Professors of 
Gresham College (1740), a folio volume 


tance. 


of 518 pages, beautifully printed and 
illustrated by Ward’s friend George Ver- 
tue, contains an authoritative sketch of 
the life of Sir Thomas 
brief accounts of all of the professors 
who had been associated with the insti- 
tution since its founding. It is clearly 
the result of extensive research 
Four Essays Upon the 
English Language (1758) 


Gresham and 


into 
original sources. 
has separate 
discussions of orthography, syllabica- 
tion, the use of articles, and the forma- 
tion of verbs. Dissertations Upon Sev- 
eral Passages of the Sacred Scriptures, 
published posthumously in 1761 (a sec- 
ond volume, the contents “selected ac- 
cording to the instructions which Ward 
left in a paper, entitled ‘Dissertations, 
vol. ii,’ ” appearing in 17747°), is a care- 
ful, if pedantic, attempt to explain cer- 
tain vague, contradictory, and curious 


scriptural passages. 

As an editor Ward is chiefly to be 
remembered for his revision of the Lilv- 
Colet Latin Grammar. Prepared at the 
request of the booksellers who were pat- 
entees for publishing that work,?* Ward's 
edition first appeared in 1732, and was 
reprinted at least four times before the 
(1760, 1767, 


end of the century 767 
Working from the famous 


1770, 


and 1792) .?" 


William Wishart, Principal of the University of 
Edinburgh, and printed (1751) in his edition of 
De Animi Tranquillitate. It was very probably 
as a result of this letter that Edinburgh in the 
same year conferred upon Ward the degree 
Doctor of Laws. Chalmers, op. cit., XXXI, 126. 


24 Works translated by Ward from English 
into Latin include the eighth edition of Mead’s 
Discourse on the Plague (1723); three introduc- 
tory letters in Buckley's edition of De Thou’s 
History (1728); and the Life of Dr. Johnson 
prefixed to Benson’s edition of that author’s 
version of the Psalms (1741). 

25J. T., op. cit., p. 235. 

26 Chalmers, op. cit., XXXI, 125. 

27 The British Museum Catalogue of Printed 
Books. Entry “Ward, John.” 





542 text, Ward purged the Grammar 
of numerous errors which had crept in- 
to it over the space of two hundred 
years, and gave, as Chalmers tells us, 
“a very correct edition.”** In the Pref- 
ace he included an essay on the history 
of the Grammar which is still admired 
“one of the 
principal sources for our knowledge of 
the early history” of the book*® and Bald- 


by scholars, Flynn calling it 


win, “the best and most complete ac- 
count of [its] formation.’’*° 

Also deserving of special comment is 
Ward’s edition of Vossius’ 


Rhetorica and the introductory essay, 


Elementa 


“De Ratio Interpungendi,” which he 
prepared for it.*t Except for the System 
this work represents his only major ex- 
cursion into the field of rhetorical theory. 
Since it appeared a short time after he 
assumed the Gresham professorship it 
may have been intended for use in con- 
nection with his lectures. 

As a reviewer Ward was particularly 


active. On the basis of strong circum- 


stantial evidence Nangle has identified 
him as the author of no less than sixty 
full-length reviews and three shorter no- 
tices which appeared in the pages of 
that famous nonconformist journal, the 
Monthly Review, between July, 1749 


29 


and September, 1757.*? 
The books reviewed by Ward for the 
Monthly cover a broad range of subjects 


—music, philosophy, oratory, history, 


science, law, commerce, and _ religion. 

28 Op. cit., XXXI, 125. 

29Flynn, Vincent Joseph, The Grammatical 
Writings of William Lily, ?1468-?1523. Separate 
from the Papers of the Bibliographical Society 
of America, XXXVII (1943), 30. 

30 Baldwin, T. W., William Shakespeare’s 
Small Latine & Lesse Greeke (Urbana, Illinois, 
1944), II, Appendix II, 693. 

Ward’s edition of the Grammar was used as a 
textbook at Bristol Academy about 1770 (Mc- 
Lachlan, op. cit., p. 95) and is recommended in 
A Letter to His Grace the Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Containing a Proposal for the Im- 
provement of Latin Schools (London, 1748). 

81 London, 1724. 

82 Nangle, op. cit., pp. 45-6. 
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For the most part, however, he handled 
historical, philosophical, and religious 
works, writing at greatest length and 
most learnedly about those dealing with 
antiquarian researches. 

In view of the sparsity of biographical 
data and the impersonal nature of most 


- of his correspondence, Ward’s reviews 


are the chief source of what little we 
know concerning his opinions on litera- 
ture, politics, and religion. Fortunately, 
they also furnish additional insight into 
his character, for one need not read far 
to be convinced that, whatever Ward’s 
limitations, narrow mindedness and pet- 
tishness were not among them. Not only 
does he habitually treat with eminent 
fairness views incompatible with his own, 
but on one occasion goes so far as to 
decry the caustic nature of certain at- 
tacks Middleton, a 
scholar with whom he himself had once 


made on Convers 
carried on a brief but sharp contro- 
versy.** Only in speaking of religion 
does Ward sometimes show intolerance: 
but the 


Catholic language is tempered by a gen- 


even here most vitriolic anti- 
uine abhorrence of religious strife and 
a conviction that in the good society 
freedom of worship must be guaran- 


teed.*4 


Everywhere evident are an intimate 
knowledge of ancient languages and cul- 
tures, and a veneration for all things 
classical. At the same time, it is appar- 
ent that Ward was more than a novice 
in the fields of modern philosophy and 
literature. Sufficiently acquainted with 
Pope to be sensitive to his faults as well 
as his virtues, he also knew a good deal 
of Locke, and had read Hutcheson, Bol- 


33 Ward, John, “Account of Some of Dr. Mid- 


dleton’s Opponents,” Monthly Review, Ill 
(1750), 16-25. 
34See, for example, Monthly Review, Il 


(1750), 214 and XVI (1757), 5 


757)» 5» 210. 


ingbroke, Berkeley, and 
Warburton.*® 

D. Friends and Correspondents. Either 
through correspondence or personal ac- 
quaintance Ward had more than pass- 


ing contact with numerous leaders in 


Condillac, 


the fields of religion, science, and medi- 
cine, as well as with scholars and critics. 
Numbered among associates 
were Dr. Richard Mead, Thomas Secker, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Rever- 
end Samuel Chandler, John Arbuthnot, 
Dr. John Freind, the Reverend John 
Lewis of Margate, John Loveday of Mag- 
delan College, the Reverend Francis 
Wise, Dr. William Warren of Trinity, 
Dr. Andrew E. M. DaCosta, 
author of the Natural History of Fossils, 
Dr. Francis Drake, historian of York, 
and Thomas Hollis.** Many of the let- 
ters which passed between Ward and 
these men have been preserved and give 
strong evidence of the respect uniform- 
ly accorded him by his contemporar- 
ies.°7 

E. Later Years and Death. 
the British Museum 
Ward was elected (December 11, 1753) 
a trustee of that institution. Though 
in his middle seventies he entered upon 
the duties of this office with enthusiasm, 


his closer 


Ducarel, 


Upon the 
establishment of 


giving, in fact, so much of his time to 
the affairs of the Museum—especially 
to drawing up rules for its government 
—that his own writing was seriously 
neglected.** 


85 Ibid., III (1750), 22; XV (1756), 43-52, 
14; XVI (1757), 227-8, 238-42. 

36 On Ward's association with Mead, Freind, 

and Arbuthnot see especially Macmichael, Wil- 
liam, The Gold-Headed Cane (New York, 1926), 
» 81 ff. 
37 Nichols, John, Illustrations of the Literary 
History of the Eighteenth Century (London, 
1817-58), II, 123-4; III, 577-8; IV, 165-6, 169, 
189-90, 190-1, 441, 618-9, 619-20, 683-4, 685, 
686; V, 257, 262, 599-600. Ellis, Sir Henry, Orig- 
inal Letters of Eminent Literary Men of the 
Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies (London, 1843), pp. 363-4, 368-71, 371-2, 
379-80, 389-94. 

38 Chalmers, op. cit., XXXI, 126; 
cit., pp. 45-6. 


106- 


Nangle, op. 
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On Tuesday, October 17, 1758, “hav- 
ing gone well to bed . . . he waked be- 
tween three and four in the morning 
with a complaint of coldness in the head, 
and soon after expired.”*® He was bur- 
ied seven days later in the nonconform- 
ist cemetery at Bunhill Fields.*° As one 
of his two executors Ward named a cer- 
tain John Ward, bookseller in Cornhill 
opposite the Royal Exchange—‘a very 
distant, if any relation.”** It was he 
who, in the following year, had the Sys- 
tem printed for sale in his shop. 

Determined that young nonconform- 
ists should receive educational oppor- 
tunities he had been denied, Ward pro- 
vided in his will for a trust, the income 
from which enabled students designed 
for the dissenting ministry or for tutor- 
ships in dissenting academies to spend 
four years at a Scottish university.*® At 
a later date funds derived from the 
trust were also used to finance students 
through English academies.** 

Following Ward’s death his old friend 
Andrew Ducarel persuaded Dr. Thomas 
Birch to prepare a suitable memorial 
in the form of a brief biography.** This 
work, corrected by Loveday ard with 
a preface by Dr. Matthew Maty is titled 
An Account of the Life of John Ward 

(1766) . 
is evidently the principal source upon 


Although unavailable, it 
which later biographers drew. 


IIT. THe Book 


A. Introduction. The System consists 


of two volumes totaling 863 pages, and 
is among the longest of the major Eng- 


lish rhetorics. Following out his an- 


39 Nichols, Literary Anecdotes, V, 

40 Ibid. 

41 [bid., p. 524. 

42 McLachlan, op. cit., p. 30 and Appendix 1, 
3055. 

43 Ibid. On the Ward Foundation see also 
letter signed E. J. in Universal Theological 
Magazine and Impartial Review, I (1804), 301. 

44 Nichols, Jilustrations of Literature, Il, 
646-9; IV, 632-3. 


523- 


nounced plan of restating, with appro- 
priate illustrations, the principles and 
methods of the classical rhetoric, Ward 
treats in fifty-four separate discourses 
the history and nature of eloquence,* 
four of the traditional “parts” of rhet- 
oric—invention, disposition, elocution, 
and delivery**—and, under the general 
head “Of other helps to Oratory,” dis- 
cusses the elements of a sound rhetori- 
cal education. Prefacing the whole is an 
Inaugural Oration, “De Use et Praes- 
tantia Artis Dicendi,” “Spoken in Latin, 
before the Commencement of the LEC 
TURES, according to the usual Cus- 
tom.” 

B. Rhetoric and Logic. Of prime sig- 
nificance in any analysis of the System 
is the fact that in his second and third 
lectures Ward establishes the independ- 
ence of rhetoric from logic by delineat- 
ing three fundamental differences be- 
tween these disciplines. First, logic em- 
ploys a “short and concise way of reason- 
ing’ which stands in marked contrast 
with the “fluency and copiousness of ora- 
tory”; second, logic finds its end in a 
“knowledge of the truth” while rhetoric 
goes further and attempts to apply 
“truth,” through ethical and pathetic as 
well as logical appeals, in order to in- 
duce belief.and action; third, the prop- 
ositions of logic are arranged only with 
a view to making evident the conclusion 
they imply, but in rhetoric arrangement 
“consults the pleasure and entertainment 
of [the] hearers, as well as their instruc- 
tion.”** Because of these differences 
rhetoric must necessarily have systems of 
invention and disposition peculiar to it- 


self. 


similar to their counterparts in logic, 


Though these will, of course, be 


45 System, I, 15. 
46 Memory is treated as a subdivision of deliv- 
ery. See Lecture LI, 378-92 and especially 381- 


47 System, Il, 25; III, 31-3. Cf. Institutio, H, 
20.7; Partitiones Oratoriae, XXIII, 79. etc. 
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they cannot, for the reasons shown, be 
identical. 

C. Invention. Having thus proved that 
invention and disposition are legitimate 
“parts” of rhetoric, Ward defines the 
first as “the discovery of such things as 
are proper to persuade,” at the same time 
reminding us that in order to effect per- 
suasion we must prove or illustrate the 
proposition advanced, conciliate the au- 
dience, and arouse their passions.** In 
more technical language, there is a point- 
to-point relationship between the prov- 
inces of pistis, ethos, and pathos and the 
ends docere, conciliare, and movere. 
Each of the modes of persuasion supplies 
one of the necessary ingredients of the 
total persuasive process.*® 

Keeping within the framework of this 
typically Ciceronian analysis,*° Ward de- 
velops an inventional system which gives 
in most major respects a faithful, albeit 
somewhat simplified, picture of the class- 
ical inventio. His discussion of “general 
arguments” is drawn principally from 
Cicero’s Topica,"' his treatment of the 
“more particular places” for judicial and 
epideictic speaking, from J/nstitutio.®? 
Although the source of the material on 
“deliberation” is not entirely evident, it 
is related, probably through an_inter- 
vening source, to the analysis of this 
genre found in Partitiones, De Inven- 
tione, and Institutio..* Under the head 
of pathos Ward reproduces more or less 
servilely, but with excellent illustrations, 

48 Ibid., IV, 44. For a detailed analysis of 
Ward’s inventional doctrine see Ehninger, Doug- 
las, “Selected Theories of Jnventio in English 
Rhetoric, 1759-1828,” Ph.D. Dissertation, The 
Ohio State University. 1949, pp. 81-137. 


49 Tbid., 1V-XI_ passim. 

*0 Orator, XXI, 6a: De Oratore. Wf, 27.115, ft. 

51 Cf. System, IV-V: Topica, I1I-XVIII. See 
also Partitiones Oratoriae, I1, 7 and De Oratore, 
II, 39.164-7. 

52 Cf. System, IX, 123-39: Institutio, VII. Also 
System, VII, 92-106; Institutio, II, 7. See De 
Inventione, Il, 4-51. 

53 Cf. System, VIII, 119; Partitiones Oratoriae, 
XXV. Also System, VIIT, 111; Institutio, IIT, 
8.28-9; De Inventione, I, 51-8. 


Aristotle’s classic description of the pas- 
sions.** Ethical appeal he treats after the 
fashion of Quintilian, though placing a 
somewhat greater emphasis on artistic 
means for assuming the appropriate 
character or appearance.®® 

Ward's only important deviation from 
classical inventional doctrine is his tend- 
ency to bring “selection” and  “judg- 
ment” under the head of invention.*® 
Minor departures are the confusion of 
“external topics” with “quasi-states,” the 
failure to distinguish between quaestio 
and “state,” the distortion of the classi- 
cal view that “necessity” holds first place 
among topics for deliberation, and the 
failure to recognize that “places” for epi- 
deictic speaking are sources of proof as 
well as devices for elaborating praise or 
blame. It is evident, however, that all of 
these result from an imperfect grasp of 
ancient theory rather than from delib- 
erate attempts to modify it.°7 

D. Disposition. Shorn of the functions 
of “selection” and “judgment,” Ward's 
dispositio, while retaining the general 
structure and also much of the content 
given to this department by the classical 
writers, tends to be reduced to little 
more than the mechanical art of arrang- 
ing previously evaluated “proofs.” His 
remarks on the Introduction and Narra- 
tion are derived from Partitiones and 
Institutio;°** those on the Proposition, 
from De Inventione and _ Institutio;®® 


54 Cf. System, XI; Rhetorica, 1378a-1388b. 

55 Cf. especially System, X, 140-54; Institutio, 
VI, 2.8-25. 

56 In the major classical tracts these functions 
were assigned to disposition. See Wagner, Rus- 
sell, “The Meaning of Dispositio,” Studies in 
Speech and Drama in Honor of Alexander M. 
Drummond (Ithaca, New York, 1944), pp. 285- 
O4. 
57 These deviations and their effect on Ward's 
inventional doctrine are discussed in Ehninger, 
op. cit., 97-8 (note), 98-100, 107-9, 114-9. 

58Cf. System, XII, 179-91, XIII, 192-207; 
Partitiones Oratoriae, VIII, 27-33, Institutio, IV, 
1-2. 

59 Cf. System, XIV, 20822: De Inventione, 
I, 13-4, Institutio, IV, 4-5 





while the treatment of Confirmation is, 
by his own admission, based on “the 
Greek writers.’’®° 

While correctly placing the analysis of 
syllogism-enthymeme and induction-ex- 
ample under the head of disposition, 
Ward misses entirely the Aristotelian 
distinction between these modes.*! En- 
thymeme he defines as a rhetorical syl- 
logism from which one premise has been 
omitted as “sufficiently manifest’;*? by 
“induction” he understands the argu- 
ment from generalization;® “example,” 
on the other hand, is a “comparison of 
two single facts,” or that “which is 
brought either to prove or illustrate 
some general assertion.” ** 

Of particular interest in Ward’s dis- 
cussion of Confirmation is his assertion 
that all forms of reasoning (“argumen- 
tation”) may be reduced to syllogistic 
form.® Though not unknown in logic, 
no other important English rhetorician 
until Whately, some seventy years later, 
was to designate syllogism as the univer- 
sal category of inference.®* 

“Amplification,” which is discussed 
under the rubric of disposition rather 
than invention, Ward treats in character- 
istic Ciceronian fashion. With a single 
exception, the “places” for amplifica- 
tion which he lists correspond exactly 
with the standard catalogue of “places” 
for logical proof. 

E. Elocution. Although strong in his 

60 System, XV, 224. The influence of Parti- 
tiones Oratoriae, XIII is, however, also discern- 
ible. 

61 Jbid., XV-XVI. For a definitive interpreta- 
tion of the Aristotelian enthymeme see Mc- 
Burney, James H., “The Place of the Enthy- 
meme in Rhetorical Theory,” SM, III (1936), 
51-68. 

62 Tbid., XV, 231. 

63 Tbid., XVI, 238. 

64 Ibid., XVI, 242. 

65 Ibid., XV, 231-7; XVI, 249-50. 

66 Whately, Richard, Elements of Rhetoric. 
Reprinted from the Seventh . . . Edition (Louis- 
ville, 1854), pp. 71-2. See also Whately, Richard, 
Elements of Logic (Boston, 1845), pp. 43-4, 48, 


52, 61, 214. 
67 System, XIX, 292-301. 
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insistence that elocution is but one of 
four co-equal “parts” of the science of 
rhetoric, Ward devotes nearly half of the 
System to this subject. Out of a total of 
863 pages, 330 deal with it directly and 
forty-nine more are given over to ex- 
emplifying the various levels of style as 
they are found in epistles, dialogues, 
historical writings, and orations.** More- 
over, it is significant to note that of this 
very considerable amount of space 
roughly one-third is allotted to a discus- 
sion of “the right use of tropes and fig- 
ures.”” Ward describes and illustrates at 
length no less than twelve tropes and 
thirty-seven figures, taking occasion in 
almost every instance to dwell upon the 
beauty and usefulness of the device in 
question. 

In an effort to give his discussion a 
naturalistic basis Ward, 
doubt by Quintilian, advances the prin- 
ciple that “Nature and art are not op- 


influenced no 


posite to each other, and different in 
kind, but only in degree, as art is nature 
improved.”’®* The precepts of art, spring- 
ing out of nature, serve to perfect it by 
giving artistically planned discourse “the 
nearest resemblance to nature.’’®® 
Applying this principle to figures and 
tropes, he asserts that they are verbal 
expressions of fundamental relationships 
Certain 
meta- 
phor, and irony—are “primary” in the 


existing among phenomena. 


tropes—synecdoche, metonymy, 


sense that they express these relation- 


ships directly; others are “secondary” in 
that they are derived from and referrible 
to one or more of the “primary” types. 
All, however, are ultimately grounded 
in the nature of things, and if man is to 
describe accurately, let alone eloquently, 
the world about him, they must enter 
into discourse.”° 

68 See Lectures XX-XLVI. 

69 System, XXII, 337. Cf. Institutio, IX, 4.3- 


10. 


70 [bid., XXV, 387; XXIX, 17, etc. 
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Adducing an abundance of telling ex- 
amples, Ward shows how the proper use 
of “properties and ornaments” may pro- 
duce the various levels of style.*| ‘To 
some extent, he implies, the process is 
purely a mechanical one. Given the 
proper number of ornaments, and the 
appropriate kind of periods, a particular 
style results almost automatically. At 
the same time, he recognizes that inborn 
talent and aptitude play a part, and rec- 
ommends that every speaker employ that 
manner to which his own genius seems 
most naturally inclined.*? 

On the principle that “the greatest 
fund of jests lies in the language, that is, 
in tropes and verbal figures,” Ward 
treats “wit” under the general head of 
elocution rather than in its usual place 
under invention."* His analysis, though 
both naive and sketchy, derives some in- 
terest from the fact that he eschews the 
ancients and draws upon Locke as his 
chief source. 

F. Delivery. Despite the fact Ward's 
discussion of delivery is predicated upon 
a strongly naturalistic philosophy, it 
tends at more than one point to degen- 
erate into a sterile repetition of mechan- 
ical rules and principles. 

At the outset he lays down the blanket 
rule that since “the perfection of art con- 
Sists in its nearest resemblance to na- 
ture,”’ the more “natural” pronunciation 
is, the more “moving” it will be.7* On 
the same page, however, he not only rec- 
ognizes that “art . . . if well managed, 


will assist and improve nature,” but even 


goes so far as to suggest that under cer- 


71 [bid.. XXXVI, 140-5; 

72 [bid., XLVI, 312. 

73 Ibid., XL, 201. 

74 [bid., XLVII, 319-20. Following Quintilian 
(XI, 3.154), Ward relates “natural” delivery to 
the “good man” theory, pointing out that “a 
person of this character will make the cause he 
espouses his own, and the more sensibly he is 
touched with it himself, his action will be the 
more natural, and by that means the more easily 
affect others in the same manner.” /bid. 


XLVI, 304-5. 


tain circumstances “the force of it [is] 
so great and powerful, that where it is 
wholly counterfeit [as, for example, in 
the theatre], it will for the time work 
the same effect, as if it were founded in 
truth.” 


A similar confusion is evident in the 
analysis of voice. While Ward professes 
to base his remarks on an observation of 
“what nature does, when free and uncon- 
strained,” the beauty and music of 
speech are declared to result from a con- 
scious tempering of the voice between 
various extremes, and an a priori stand- 
ard of graveness and decency is imposed 
on vocal delivery.75 

As to the mode of delivery, Ward, con- 
demning the practice of reading speeches 
from manuscript, advocates that orators 
“consider well the subject, on which they 
are to speak, range all the parts of it in 
a proper order in their mind, and pre- 
pare the figures and cheif [sic] expres- 
sions they design to use,” but that they 
also “leave room to add what may occa- 
sionally be suggested from present cir- 
cumstances, when they come to speak.’’” 
This method, proposed on the authority 
of Quintilian, results, he believes, in a 
more natural, fluent, and vehement de- 
livery than may be achieved either by 
reading or word-for-word memoriza- 
tion.”7 

A final matter of interest under this 
department is Ward's view that memory 
is a subdivision of pronunciation. Ap- 
parently overlooking the uses this faculty 
may have in building up a wide back- 
ground of knowledge, he declares that 
its chief value is to enable the orator to 
bear in mind the substance of his re- 
marks, thus making it unnecessary for 
him to speak from manuscript, a prac- 
tice which impairs eye contact and there- 


75 Ibid., XLVIII, 321-2, 329, etc. 
76 Ibid., LI, 383. Cf. Institutio, X, 7.30-2. 
77 Ibid. 
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fore detracts from the effectiveness of 


natural delivery.*® 


G. The Elements of a Rhetorical Edu- 
cation. We have no direct information 
concerning Ward’s own teaching meth- 
ods. However, our knowledge of the 
general purpose of Gresham College and 
of the instructional practices commonly 
followed there leads us to suppose that 
he confined his activities principally to 
the reading of the lectures embodied in 
the System. At the same time, he recog- 
nized that attendance at lectures was not 
in itself sufficient to form an orator. This 
is made evident in the closing pages of 
the treatise where, under the broad title 
“Of other helps to Oratory,’*® he pre- 
sents a thoughtful and well-rounded phi- 
losophy of rhetorical education.*® 

Taking exception to Crassus’ view 
that the universal 
scholar,*° Ward recommends that he cen- 


orator must be a 
ter his attention in certain relatively re- 
stricted areas.*! In addition, he lays ma- 
jor emphasis upon the use of imita- 
tion.*? Admitting that when abused it 
has definite evils, he stoutly maintains 
that properly conceived and employed, 
it plays a crucial role in training the 
public speaker. Ward 
compares the imitative process to the 


Citing Seneca, 


action of the stomach, pointing out that 
as in digestion various kinds of foods are 
transformed into a single substance, so 
should that which we imitate appear no 
longer to belong to the model, but be 
wholly one’s own.** Thus conceived imi- 
tation enables the orator to make full 
use of past achievements without curbing 
his own creative genius. As additional 
steps in training Ward recommends ex- 


78 Ibid., LI, 380-1. Cf. Orator, XVII, 54, etc. 

79 Lecture LII. 

80 De Oratore, I, 46 ff., etc. 

81 See System, LII, 393-407. 

82 He devotes two entire lectures to the sub- 
ject, LIT and LIV. 

83 System, LIV, 432-3. 
Epistle 85. 


Ward's reference is to 


tensive use of written exercises and wide 
reading in the poets, historians, philoso- 
phers, and orators.** 

H. Sources and Originality. A com- 
plete catalogue of Ward’s sources would 
include nearly all of the major writers 
of antiquity—dramatists, scientists, and 
men of letters, as well as rhetoricians. 
The great majority of his borrowings 
are, however, from Quintilian and Cic- 
ero. From the first of these authors he 
derives not only the general philosophy 
of the System, but also much of its basic 
framework; from the second comes the 
bulk of his illustrative material. Quin- 
tilian, whose Jnstitutio he calls “the most 
perfect [work] of its kind,” is cited some 
195 times; orations 


Cicero’s alone are 


either directly quoted or referred to 


more than 250 times. In addition, at 
some point or other during the course of 
his lectures, Ward mentions practically 
everything Cicero wrote, the references 
characteristically being accompanied by 
unqualified praise. 

Drawn preponderantly from Roman 
rather than from Greek writers, Ward's 
rhetoric has a distinctly Latin flavor. 
There are, in fact, in the entire treatise 
only four noteworthy borrowings from 
Greek theorists: 1. the discussion of the 
“passions’’—derived from Aristotle;** 2. 
the description of the characteristics of 
young, mature, and old men—also taken 
from Aristotle;** 3. the analysis of the 
“sublime’’—described by Monk as Lon- 
ginus “in Bolevian dress’’;** and 4. the 
adoption of the four-fold Greek system 
for classifying the forms of inference.** 
Though 


Hermogenes, Demetrius, Pha- 


lereus, Dionysius, Isocrates, and Plato 
84 Tbid., LII, 397-407. 

85 Cf. System, XI, 159ff; Rhetorica, 1378b- 
1388b. 

“86Cf. System, X, 151-3; Rhetorica, 1388b- 
13Q90b. ' 


87 Monk, Samuel H., The Sublime: A Study of 
Critical Theories in XVIII-Century England 
(New York, 1935). p. 107. See System, XXXIX. 

88 System, XXV, 224. 
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are each mentioned one or more times 
and Demosthenes quoted in some dozen 
instances, none of these writers may be 
said to have had an important influence 
on Ward's thinking. 

Of modern writers Ward refers most 
frequently to Vossius, citing not only 
the ponderous Constitutio but many of 
his other works as well.*® Other moderns 
mentioned by Ward include—besides 
Locke and Pope whom I have already 
named—Milton, Newton, Erasmus, Chau- 
While the 
manifest points of contact with Fénelon 
are few, it seems indisputable that Ward 
derived from him the significant para- 
graph in which the basic plan of the 
System is set forth, this prospectus being 


cer, Addison, and Fénelon. 


little more than a loose translation of a 
passage in the Archbishop’s Lettre Ecrite 
a l’'Académie Francaise. 

\ fact almost certain to strike the in- 
vestigator of Ward’s sources is that in 
composing the System he drew little or 
nothing from those fields outside rhet- 
oric in which we know he was expert. 
No important rhetorical work of the 
eighteenth century, or perhaps of any 


century, shows less responsiveness to 


neighboring subject-areas or current de- 
velopments in thought. None reflects 


less its political and social environments. 


Lastly, the fashion in which Ward 


89 While generally following Vossius’ doctrines, 
Ward rejects his division of rhetoric into two 
parts, invention and disposition. See System, III, 
39: cf. Vossius’ Logices et Rhetorices Natura et 
Constitutione (1658), XVII. 

90 Cf. System, I, 15: “Lettre sur les Occupa- 
tions de l’Académie Francaise,” Oeuvres de Fé- 
nelon (Paris, 1844), p. 400. 

In addition to the modern writers mentioned 
above, Ward apparently was acquainted with 
the works of the Jesuit rhetoricians. In his lec- 
tures on delivery he cites Louis Cresol four 
times, the references probably being to that 
author’s Theatrum Veterum Rhetorum (Paris, 
1620). Upon another occasion, this time in his 
discussion of imitation, he gives as a source the 
abbreviated reference “Causs.” The context of 
the remark thus attributed suggests that it is 
drawn from Nicolas Caussin’s De Eloquentia 
Sacra et Humana [La Fleche, 1619]. 


used his sources deserves comment. Hav- 
ing found in one of his favorite reference 
works a discussion suited to his needs, 
he more frequently than not proceeds, 
with a typical eighteenth-century disre- 
gard for literary ethics, to appropriate 
it almost bodily. In many instances his 
borrowings fall little short of plagiar- 
ism; and in almost no case—except per- 
haps in the discussion of rhetorical train- 
ing—are they supplemented by original 
contributions or reworked into a new 
integration. 

I. Contemporary Reception and Influ- 
ence. Within a year of its publication 
the System had been reviewed in the two 
leading critical journals of the time, the 
Critical Review and the Monthly Re- 
view, and had also been duly noted in 
the book lists of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine and the London Magazine.” 

Interestingly enough, the Critical and 
the Monthly did not agree in their 
evaluations of the work. The Monthly, 
to which Ward himself had contributed 
for so many years, assigned the System to 
its outstanding reviewer, William Rose,*? 
and used his eight-page essay as the lead 
in its June, 1759 issue. 

Rose was sceptical of the part which 
“systems” of rhetoric play in training 
orators. Of the book itself, however, he 
spoke with unqualified praise, calling it 
completely worthy of its “learned and 
judicious author,” and asserting that 
Ward had reproduced “in a very clear, 
distinct, and accurate manner . . . the 
most important and useful observations 
that are to be met with in treatises upon 
oratory.” It is, he said in summary, 
“written with more exactness and judg- 
ment than any modern system we are 
acquainted with.’’%* 

1 Critical Review, VIL (1759), 367-9: Month- 
ly Review, XX (1759), 481-8; Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine. XXIX (1759), 183; London Magazine, 
NXVIII (1759), 224. 

92 See Nangle, op. cit., p. 37. 

93 Monthly Review, XX (1759), 482, 488. 
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The Critical, on the other hand, was 
distinctly cool. Its anonymous reviewer 
not only echoed in the strongest language 
Rose’s doubts concerning the efficacy 
of rhetorical “systems,” but was particu- 
larly caustic in commenting on the style 
of the work and on its failure to adapt 
ancient doctrine to modern needs. In 
addition, he felt that it was needlessly 
repetitious.** 

In reading these reviews the divergent 
religious and political biases of the two 
journals must, of course, be kept in 
mind.®® At the same time, it should be 
noted that the Monthly did not uni- 
formly praise Ward’s efforts, speaking 
unfavorably both of the Four Essays 
Upon the English Language and of the 
Dissertations Upon Several Passages of 
the Sacred Scriptures.*° In the face of 
this evidence it appears correct to as- 
sume that, although the Critical’s re- 
viewer may have had ulterior motives in 
condemning the System, Rose in the 
Monthly expressed his honest judgment 
concerning the book. 

As a textbook the System had a much 
greater vogue in America than in Eng- 
land. After considerable research I am 
able to report with certainty but a single 
instance of its use as a textbook in an 
English school or academy. This was at 
the famous nonconformist establishment 
of Hoxton where at least through 1769, 
and probably beyond 1784, it was 
studied in the course on rhetoric offered 
by Andrew Kippis.*7 In America, on the 

94 Critical Review, VII (1759), 386-9. 

%5 Not only was Ralph Griffiths, who founded 
and for many years edited the Monthly, him- 
self a dissenter, but he largely staffed the maga- 
zine with co-religionists. The Critical, on the 
other hand, was “established under Tory and 
Church patronage” for the specific purpose of 
maintaining “principles in opposition to those 
of the Monthly.” Graham, Walter, English Lit- 
erary Periodicals (New York, 1930), p. 213. 

96 Monthly Review, XIX (1758), 335-42; XXV 
(1761), 80. 

97 McLachlan, op. cit., p. 123 and Appendix 


I, 305. 
Though the System is listed in the catalogue 


other hand, as Guthrie has shown, 
Ward’s treatise, along with the standard 
Latin works, pretty well dominated the 
college field until 1780.% 

Generally speaking, the System exerted 
little influence on subsequent writers. 
Joseph Priestley is the single important 
English rhetorician of the eighteenth 
century to acknowledge Ward as a 
source. In the short but revealing Pref- 
ace to his Course of Lectures on Oratory 
and Criticism (1777) he says he has bor- 
rowed from Ward a number of the ex- 
amples used in that work. As Harding 
has observed, he also is apparently in- 
debted to the System for the titles of cer- 
tain of his lectures.°® Even so, Ward's 
treatise may hardly be regarded as one 
of Priestley’s major sources.?® 

Only on a minor work of the period 
did the System leave more than a passing 
impress. In his Rhetorical Grammar 
(1785), John Walker appropriates mate- 


of books belonging to Warrington Academy in 
1775, the probability is that it never formed 
part of the regular course of instruction at that 
institution, since little or no rhetorical training 
appears to have been included in the curricu- 
lum until 1762 when Joseph Priestley began to 
develop his own course of lectures on the sub- 
ject. See Parker, Irene, Dissenting Academies 
in England (Cambridge, 1914), Appendix IV, 
154-9; Rutt, John T., Life and Correspondence 
of Joseph Priestley (London, 1831-2), I, 53-4; 
Bright, H. A., “Historical Sketch of Warrington 
Academy,” Christian Reformer, XVII (1861), 
733- 

\ set of shorthand notes on Ward's lectures 
and the history of eloquence which Kippis ap- 
pended to them—transcribed in 1764 by one 
William Wood—is preserved in Unitarian Col- 
lege Library, Manchester. There is no direct 
evidence, however, that the System was there 
used as a textbook.’ See McLachlan, op. cit., 
Appendix I, 284-5. 

98 Guthrie, op. cit., p. 45. On Ward in Amer- 
ica see also Fritz, Charles A., “The Content of 
the Teaching of Speech in the American College 
Before 1850: With Special Reference to Its In- 
fluence on Current Theories,” Ph.D. Disserta- 
tion, The School of Education of New York 
University, 1928, Appendix, Plate I. Snow, 
Lewis F., The College Curriculum in the United 
States (New York, 1907), p. gi. Bronson, Walter 
C., The History of Brown University, 1764-1914 
(Providence, 1914), p. 102. 

99 Harding, op. cit., p. 176. 

100 An analysis of Priestley’s sources is given 
in Ehninger, op. cit., pp. 223-5. 
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rial from Burgh, Priestley, Blair, Gib- 
bons, and Steele, as well as from Ward. 
Ward, together with Priestley, provides 
him with most of his remarks on inven- 
tion, being at some points quoted ver- 
batim and at others under the thinnest 
disguise. Since, even with its obvious de- 
ficiencies, the Rhetorical Grammar con- 
tinued in popularity well beyond 1800, 
it constituted a channel through which 
Ward’s influence was for a time trans- 
mitted and preserved.?®! 

An interesting negative reaction to 
Ward’s doctrines may be found in 
Thomas Gibbon’s Rhetoric, a_ figure 
book published in 1767. Expressing dis- 
satisfaction with the way both Ward 
and Blackwall (Introduction to the Clas- 
sics, 1718) had treated tropes and figures, 
Gibbons sets out to improve upon their 
works by deriving his examples almost 
exclusively from the scriptures rather 
than from classical writers. 

So far as I know, the only twentieth- 


century textbook which draws in any sig- 


nificant way upon the System is O'Neill, 
Laycock, and Scales’ Argumentation and 
Debate. Here Ward is quoted four times, 
and his phrase “the stress of the contro- 
versy” is given considerable prominence 
in the discussion of “‘analysis.’!°? Thons- 
sen and Baird, and other writers occa- 
sionally refer to him in passing.?®* 

A handful of present-day scholars 
have commented on the System or of- 
fered critical appraisals of it. Harding, 
while recognizing that the work has defi- 
nite weaknesses, calls it “the best syn- 
thesis of ancient rhetorical theory to be 
found in English.”'°* Guthrie empha- 

101 Harding, op. cit., pp. 184, 189, 286. Sand- 
ford, op. cit., p. 110. 

102 O'Neill, James M., Laycock, Craven, and 
Scales, R. L., Argumentation and Debate (New 


York, 1917), pp. 50, 189, 330, 348. 
103 Thonssen, Lester and Baird, A. Craig, 


Speech Criticism (New York, 1948), pp. 205, 


206, 357, 385. 
104 Harding, Harold F.., 
nesses,” SM, I (1934), 12. 


“Quintilian’s . Wit- 


sizes Ward’s contribution in declaring 
the independence of rhetoric from logic, 
pointing out that his “justification of 
the inclusion of invention and disposi- 
tion [in that science] gives a clear pic- 
ture of the shift which [had] taken place 
in English rhetorical thought since the 
days of Dugard and Smith.”** Sandford, 
though somewhat less specific, expresses 
an essentially similar judgment.’°** Lee 
and Sattler content themselves with re- 
marking that the work clearly falls with- 
in the classical tradition.1°% The only 
distinctly dissonant note is struck by the 
critic Monk who in his previously cited 
monograph, The Sublime: A Study of 
Critical Theories in XVITI-Century Eng- 
land writes: 

The fact that [Ward’s lectures] were pub- 
lished and sold bears witness to the interest of 
the age in rhetoric and to the apparently in- 
finite capacity of the eighteenth-century reader 


to endure repetition, for Ward says nothing that 
had not been said before.1° 


IV. SUMMARY AND INFERENCES 

A. The Man. 
dently a figure of considerable impor- 
tance in the intellectual life of his age, 
and enjoyed the respect of his most dis- 


John Ward was evi- 


tinguished contemporaries. Unusual in- 
dustry, coupled with wide interests, a 
thorough knowledge of the classical lan- 
guages and literatures, and an infinite 
capacity for the minutiae of historical 
and literary research gained for him 
some measure of fame as_philologist, 
antiquarian, grammarian, rhetorician, 
reviewer, student of religion, and also as 
editor and translator. 

At the same time Ward had definite 
limitations as a scholar, and especially 
as a rhetorical theorist: 

1. He was not a creative, nor even a 
penetrating thinker. His writings, not 

105 Guthrie, op. cit., p. 45. 

106 Sandford, op. cit., p. 109. 


107 Lee, loc. cit.; Sattler, loc. cit. 
108 Monk, op. cit., p. 107. 
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only on rhetoric but on all subjects, 
while carefully conceived and elegantly 
polished, are at best pedestrian restate- 
ments of ideas advanced by others. 

2. He was a dilettante, more remark- 
able for the range of his learning than 
for his mastery of any single discipline. 
Not only did the very breadth of his 
interests spread him dangerously thin, 
but he further dissipated his energies in 
“hack projects” undertaken either at the 
request of friends or for the sake of the 
remuneration involved. 

3. He was, in two quite different 
senses of the word,.a pedant. Drawing 
his materials almost exclusively from 
books rather than from first-hand obser- 
vations and experiences, he also was fre- 
quently guilty of amassing citations and 
dwelling upon the esoteric, less for the 
purpose of substantiating a point than 
to display his own erudition. 

4. He was led by inclination—a pref- 
erence reinforced by his training under 
Ker—to regard the authors of classical 
antiquity with a veneration bordering 
upon idolatry. ‘This 
while not completely closing his mind, 


persistent bias, 
certainly narrowed his perspective and 
warped his judgment. 

5. He had little formal training in the 
intricacies of rhetorical theory; and, so 
far as one may judge, no abiding interest 
in the subject. The System itself and an 
edition of Vossius are his only major 
writings in the field, while, on the other 
hand, he produced a large number of 
areas outside of 


books and articles in 


rhetoric. 

6. Though Ward knew the writings of 
some of the great eighteenth-century epis- 
temologists and was for more than thirty 
years closely associated in the Royal So- 
ciety with men who were laying the 
foundations of modern science, he ap- 
parently failed to see the significant im- 


plications their thought might have for 
the science of rhetoric. 

B. The General Character of the Sys- 
tem. As one might expect from a knowl- 
edge of Ward's interests and training, 
the System is, not only in spirit but also 
in structure, essentially classical. Of 
prime importance, of course, is Ward's 
recognition that rhetoric is a_ self-con- 
tained discipline, from 
logic and possessing its own methods for 
devising and disposing “proofs.” Hardly 
less significant, however, is the fact that, 


independent 


with the exception of memory, he as- 
signs all of its traditional “parts” posi- 
tions theoretically equal in dignity and 
importance. 

Admittedly, find in the 
work a number of deviations from an- 
cient theory. 


one may 
The placing of memory 
under the rubric of delivery not only 
narrows the classical conception of this 
department as embracing “the speaker's 
whole command of his material,’’*°® but 
actually reduces it to the role of a me- 
chanical means for securing audience 
contact. Style, on the other hand, is ex- 
tended to include advice on the writings 
of epistles, dialogues, and history, and is 
treated in a fashion which brings it into 
close proximity with the general philoso- 
phy of the belletristic school. Further- 
more, as has-been observed, syllogism is 
declared to be the universal category of 
inference, tropes are described as expres- 
sions of fundamental relationships among 
phenomena, and Crassus’ ideal of the 
orator as universal scholar is modified. 

Yet, while these and similar deviations 
fact 
that even when viewed in sum they do 


deserve recognition, the remains 


not seriously disturb the dominately 
classical tone and framework of the trea- 
tise. Adhering, by and large, to his 


announced purpose of restating, with 


109 Baldwin, Charles Sears, Ancient Rhetoric 
and Poetic (New York, 1924), p. 67. 
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appropriate illustrations, the principles 
of the ancient theorists, Ward may be 
said to have given us the most compre- 
hensive overview of their doctrines ever 
put into English. 

C. Evaluation. Taken out of the 
stream of rhetorical history and looked 
at in isolation the System displays both 
marked strengths and marked weak- 
nesses: 

1. The work as a whole, and especial- 
ly those portions of it dealing with the 
highly technical problems of invention 
and arrangement, is sprinkled with er- 
roneous interpretations of classical doc- 
trine. 

2. More serious than these, either 
individually or collectively, however, is 
Ward's obvious failure to delve beneath 
the surface of the principles he rehearses. 
\s a result, he gives us what is at best 
a watered-down and schematic picture 
of doctrines that are by nature vibrant 


and stimulating. Moreover, the rich 
epistemological and ethical foundations 
of the classical rhetoric are largely ab- 
sent. 

3. As Harding has observed, the Sys- 
tem lacks that close integration among 
the various departments of rhetoric 
which is so important a feature of the 
best classical tracts.2’° Our examination 
of the text and its sources has demon- 
strated that the work is essentially a 
series of more or less independent dis- 
quisitions lifted, in some cases almost 
bodily from easily identifiable sources, 
and set down with little regard for the 
coherence of the whole. Whatever or- 
ganic unity it possesses is, therefore, de- 
from the natural cohesive- 


rived more 


ness of classical doctrine than from 
Ward’s own efforts at synthesis. 

On the side of strengths, one cannot 
fail to discern the skill with which Ward 


illustrates rhetorical principles. As even 


116 Harding. op. cit.. pp. 49-50. 


a casual reading of the System will show, 
he combines a keen sense of the perti- 
nent with a sure knowledge of the sort 
of examples which will best enable stu- 
dents to understand a particular doc- 
trine. Moreover, it should be mention- 
ed that, in addition to its notable wealth 
of illustrative material, the System has 
a number of other features which es- 
pecially recommend it as a_ textbook. 
Among these are its well calculated mo- 
tivation, its frequent internal summaries, 
and its extensive documentation. 

Nor, as a matter of 
variance 


fact, is this at 
what we might expect 
from our knowledge of Ward's equip- 
ment as a rhetorician. 


with 


For just as his 
shallowness as a thinker and the rela- 
tively sketchy attention he gave to rhet- 
oric may, in large measure, account for 
the work’s errors and its general lack 
of penetration, so may his experience 
as a schoolmaster explain its aptness in 
illustration and its useful pedagogical 
aids. 


D. The Place of the System in Rhe- 
torical History. Despite the implications 
found in certain earlier studies,'11 Ward's 
decision to base his treatise upon the 
writings of the ancients was in no sense 
revolutionary. By as early as 1660 the 
English rhetoric of exornation had fair- 
ly run its course, and after 1700 the so- 
called “reversion to classicism’ constant- 
ly gained momentum."'? Thus, when 
considered in the light of preceding 
treatises, the historical importance of 
the System lies not so much in the orig- 
inality of its purpose and plan as in 
the fact that, whatever its limitations, it 
is superior both in scope and thorough- 
ness to earlier works in the reversionist 
movement. More specifically, it is sig- 
nificant because it is the expression par 


111 Guthrie, op. cit., p. 45, ete. 


112 Sandford, op. cit., p. 92; Ehninger, op. cit., 
Pp. 9-13. 
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excellence, and in that sense the culmi- 
nation, of the unadulterated classicism 
at which that movement aimed. 

What, however, is to be said when we 
alter the focus of our inquiry and, in- 
stead of considering the System in the 
light of preceding treatises, view it in 
terms of subsequent rhetorical history? 
Here the crucial fact appears to be that, 
though it enjoyed popularity as a text- 
book in the colleges of colonial America, 
it exerted practically no influence on 
later writers. How is this to be ex- 
plained and evaluated? 

The answer is that the System culmi- 
nates the reversionist movement chron- 
ologically as well as logically. It is 
not only the ultimate expression in Eng- 
lish of classical rhetorical doctrine, but 
it is the last of the major English rhet- 
orics to be based almost exclusively up- 
on ancient tracts. After Ward rhetorical 
theory began to move in new directions. 
Campbell, for example, drew heavily 
upon the “common sense philosophy” 
of Thomas Reid; Priestley, upon the as- 
sociationism of David Hartley; and Blair 
constructed a rhetoric out of the critical 
While 
retaining important elements of the 


doctrine of “original genius.” 


classical analysis, each of these men al- 
tered it to a greater or lesser extent. 
In so doing they took rhetoric out of 
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the intellectual vacuum in which Ward 
had kept it, and brought it into line 
with contemporary developments in psy- 
chology, epistemology, and literary criti- 
cism. 

Putting this analysis into more general 
terms, one may suggest that the great 
weakness of the System lies not so much 
in its shallow and frequently erroneous 
interpretation of classical doctrine as 
in the fact that, with its gaze fixed con- 
stantly upon the ancients, it fails to 
adapt rhetoric to the thought of the age 
and to the needs of the men for whom 
it was written. As a result, it not only 
loses intellectual stature but fails to 
meet the pragmatic test of maximum 
usefulness. 

On the other hand, the work clearly 
has historical importance, and in a very 
real fashion contributed to the develop- 
ment of modern rhetorical theory. For, 
though later writers may have departed 
from classicism, unless the full scope of 
the classical rhetoric had been firmly 
established they hardly could have ad- 
It was Ward's ulti- 
mate contribution—and one for which 


vanced beyond it. 


he was eminently fitted—to sweep away 
once and for all the last vestiges of the 
Ramean apostasy, and thus help pave 
the way for the great creative rhetorics 
of the eighteenth century. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF RHETORICAL THEORY 


IN AMERICA 1635-1850—V 
THE ELOCUTION MOVEMENT—ENGLAND 


WARREN GUTHRIE 
Western Reserve University 


THE ELocuTION MOVEMEN' 
NE of the most prominent and in 
=. respects amazing develop- 
ments in early American rhetoric is the 
elocution movement. The writers in 
this area were concerned almost ex- 
clusively with delivery, voice and bodily 
action, in their application to speaking 
and reading. 

Although rhetorical instruction from 
the beginning had given attention to 
delivery, there is nothing in the classical 
tradition to presage the factitious elab- 
orations which appear in many of these 
volumes. Classical treatments are brief 
and the emphasis is clearly toward a nat- 
ural manner in speech. As Quintilian 
pues it, “What is becoming is the main 
consideration in delivery, different meth- 
ods will often suit different speakers.” 
And no orator should attempt to ape the 
elegancies of the stage, lest he “lose the 
authority which should characterize the 
man of dignity and virtue.”* 

In some respects the closest parallel to 
the elocution movement of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries is the 
absorption with declamatio in the deca- 
dent rhetoric following Quintilian. De- 
prived of any real functional signifi- 
cance, rhetoric reverted to a new “so- 
phistic,” a rhetoric of display which 
found its chief outlet in the declama- 
tions of the schools. The effect was 
strikingly similar to that achieved cen- 
turies later. As Baldwin puts it, there 
was one “ideal of orator and audience 
alike: behold a great speaker!” 

1 Quintilian Institutio Oratoria, translated by 
H. E. Butler (London, 1922), IV, 349. 


2 Baldwin, C. S., Medieval Rhetoric and Po- 
etic (New York, 1928), 17. 


We have already seen, in this series of 
studies, that the first rhetorical tradi- 
tion to influence England and America 
was a medieval rhetoric of style. The 
full impact of Aristotle’s Rhetoric was 
not felt in England until the middle of 
the seventeenth century, and in America 
the delay was even longer. But even as 
this classical tradition was begining to 
exert its influence, first evidences of a 
specialized attention to delivery appear. 
This specialized treatment, known as 
Elocution, emerges as a separate dis- 
cipline, and constitutes a peculiar de- 
velopment of rhetorical theory of great 
significance in attempting to interpret 
early American rhetoric and_ speech 
training. 


Beginnings of Elocution in England® 

Although there is no certain evidence 
as to the reason for the first interest 
taken in delivery as a specialized art in 
England, if Thomas Wilson is to be 
believed, it was because there was def- 
inite need of such interest. Almost half 
a century before the first work devoted 
exclusively to delivery appeared he has 
this to say in regard to the speakers he 
has heard: 

Some there bee that either naturally, or 
through folly haue such euill voyces, and such 
lacke of vutteraunce, and such euill iesture, 
that it much defaceth all their doinges. One 


pipes out his wordes so small, through default 
of his winde pipe, that ye would thinke he 


3 Haberman, F. W., “The Elocution Move- 
ment in England, 1750-1850" (unpublished 
Ph. D. dissertation, Department of Speech, Cor- 
nell University, 1947), treats the development 
of the elocution movement in England in full 
detail. For a more complete discussion of the 
genesis of this movement see Chapters I, II, 
III of this work. 
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whistled. . . . An other speakes, as though he 
had Plumes in his mouth. An other speakes in 
his throte, as though a good Ale crumme 
stucke fast. An other rattles his wordes. 
This man barkes out his English Northernlike, 
with I say, and thou lad. An other speakes so 
finely, as though he were brought vp in a 
Ladies Chamber. . . . Some grunts like a Hogge. 
Some cackles like a Henne, or a Iacke Dawe. 

. Some suppes their wordes vp, as a poore 
man doth his Porrage. . . . There are a thou- 
sand such faultes among men, both for their 
speech, and also for their iesture, the which if 
in their young yeares they bee not remedied, 
they will hardly bee forgot when they come to 
mans state. 


Whatever the cause, in 1617 there 
appeared Robert Robinson's Art of Pro- 
nunciation,» which was probably the 
first book written in English devoted ex- 
clusively to the study of delivery. A few 
years later there is published an even 
more specialized work, devoted solely to 
the actio phase of delivery. The book 
carries the following title: 

Chironomia: or the Art of Manuall Rhet- 
With the Cannons, Laws, Rites, Ordi- 
Both 
Antient and Modern, tcuching the artificiall 
managing of the Hand in Speaking. Whereby 
the natural Gestures of the Hand, are 
the Regulated Accessories of faire-spoken Ad- 
juncts of Rhetoricall Utterance. With Typis, on 
A New Illustration of the Ar- 
gument. By J. B. Philochirosophus.® 


orique. 


nances, and Institutes of Rhetoricians. 


made 


Chirograms: 


This work is a thorough study of the 
gesture of the hands and fingers, tabu- 


4Thomas Wilson, Arte of Rhetorique, ed 
ited by C. H. Mair (Oxford, 1909), pp. 219-220. 

5 The work is reported by Harding, H. F., 
“English Rhetorical Theory, 1750-1800,” (un- 
published Ph.D dissertation, Department of 
Speech, Cornell University, 1928), p. 87, al- 
though he does not indicate having seen the 
work, and refers to it in the most general of 
language. Similarly, Haberman makes general 
reference to it on page 82 of his study. No 
copy of the book has been located in the 
course of this author’s research, nor has other 
reference been found to it. 

6 (London, 1644). The preface and dedica- 
tion was signed “Io Bulvver.” This title page 
reads differently from that recorded by Hard- 
ing, op. cit., p. 89, but it is taken verbatim 
from the microfilm copy of the work in the 
Harvard Library. 


lating the types of gesture, and discuss- 
ing and illustrating them in detail. More 
than a hundred and fifty separate ges- 
tures are listed, ranging from “Supplice 
Gestus I,” through “Applaude Gestus 
V—To clasp the raised hands one against 
another,” to “Dactylogia, or the Dialects 
discussions are 
complete, and all copiously illustrated 


of the Fingers.’” All 


so that the prospective orator might 
Certain 
cautions, e.g., “Joyne not Esau’s Hands, 


easily practice each gesture. 


with Jacob’s Voyce,”* are given, but 
notwithstanding, one might expect such 
practice to produce a rather mechanical, 
if showy, delivery. 

Of more interest to us, since it indi- 
cates a contemporary controversy over 
delivery in England,® and since it was 
read in America as early as 1755,7° is the 
anonymous Art of Speaking in Public™ 
which appeared a generation later. This 
is a treatment of delivery for which the 
author feels there is a real need, and 
the work is highly recommended by the 
editor to grammar schools, academies, 
and universities.'* It is certainly one of 
the earliest works in English to present 
a detailed treatment of all of the phases 
of delivery, and to be designed for class- 
room use. 

The work begins with a justification 
for the study of action, using Cicero’s 
“eloquence of the body” as the first ex- 
cuse, and follows with scores of other 
citations. Since Aristotle gave little con- 
sideration to delivery, as did Cicero, and 
since Quintilian’s treatment is most use- 


7 Bulwer, op. cit., pp. 

8 Ibid., p. 134. 

9 The editor’s preface justifies the publica- 
tion of the edition on the grounds that a quar- 
rel over standards of delivery between the 
“Reverend and ingenious Mr. Henley” and a 
Mr. Wood makes some standard necessary and 
useful. 

10 By Samuel Johnson, Career and Writings, 
Appendix. 

11 Second edition 

12 [bid., p. xxiii. 


11-187. 


(London, 1727). 
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ful only to the young lawyer, it is argued 
that this work fills a definite need. Na- 
ture cannot shape the orator, and thus 
it is necessary ‘‘to assist nature by art.” 
This is true not only in logic, in moral 
philosophy, in grammar, or in style, but 
also in action.™* 


In the discussion which follows the 
student is told to form good habits early, 
and to imitate only the good observed 
in other speakers. The voice is to be 
trained by practice to a just variety of 
pitch and force. There is general dis- 
cussion of the kind of voice to use to 
represent the various passions, the kind 
of voice to use in the different parts of 
a discourse, and the kind of voice best 
suited to the figures of rhetoric. 
Gesture is treated with more specific 
detail. After some discussion of its value, 
and of the virtue of naturalness, the 
following rules are given: 
Use little gesture at the opening of a speech. 
Don’t clap your hands, beat your breast, etc. 
Use the right hand only for gestures. 
Don’t strike your breast, but place your hand 
gently upon it. 
Move all gesture from left to right. 
Never lift the hands higher than the eves. 
Don’t gesture all the time. 
Don’t mimic in gesture, and especially do not 


mimic anything lewd or indecent.14 


A concluding chapter attempts to set 
up a way of making all of the preceding 
advice practical. Each actor should, 

understand these precepts of action, try 
them on his own person, practice them before 
a master and in private, and endeavor to get a 
good habit and the knack of speaking by care 
and continual exercise.15 


The work never seems to have had 
wide circulation in America, but it is 
indicative of the early English treatment 
of delivery, and prepares the way for the 
more detailed books on delivery which 
are to follow. 


13 [bid., pp. 9-37. 
14 Jbid., Chapter 13. 
15 Ibid., p. 212. 


English Criticism of Oratory and 
Education 

By 1750 many factors tended to cre- 
ate a critical atmosphere in England in 
regard to orators and oratory. With the 
increase of the power of the spoken 
word in an increasingly democratic so- 
ciety it was only natural that more at- 
tention should be paid to the manner 
of that speech. Education was undergo- 
ing a process of change, and it became 
an open question as to whether instruc- 
should Latin or be 
Reform 


movements in the church were rampant, 


tion continue in 


turned into the vernacular. 
and the tremendous followings acquired 
by the fiery speaking of Henley and 
Wesley and others, gave rise to criticism 
of the speaking habits of the more con- 
servative clergymen. Englishmen. trav- 
eling on the continent observed the more 
active oratory of the French clergymen, 
and they were impressed with its greater 
success in winning piety and numbers. 
The and Greek, di- 
rected at the few, was being replaced by 


rhetoric of Latin 


the rhetoric of English, allied with per- 
suasion, and seeking a response from 
an increasingly critical lay audience. 
Criticisms of British oratory were al- 
most as sweeping as that given by Wil- 
has it 


son in an earlier day. Addison 


that, 


Nothing could be more ridiculous than the 
gestures of most of our English speakers. You 
see some of them 


running their hands into 


their pockets as far as ever they can thrust 
them, and others looking with great attention 
on a piece of paper that has nothing written 
on it; you may see many a smart rhetorician 
turning his hat in his hands, moulding it into 
several different cocks, examining sometimes the 
lining of it, and sometimes the button, during 
the whole of his harangue. A deaf man would 
think he was cheapening a beaver; when per- 
haps he was talking of the fate of the British 
nation.16 


16 Joseph Addison, The Spectator, No. 907. 
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Swift is scarcely less severe in his Letter 
to a Young Clergyman: 

You will observe some clergymen with their 
heads held down from the beginning to the 
end within an inch of the cushion to read what 
is hardly legible; which, beside the untoward 
manner, hinders them from making the best 
advantage of their voice: others again have a 
trick of popping up and down every moment 
from their paper to the audience, like an idle 
school boy on a repetition day.17 


Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son show 
the emphasis he places on effective de- 
livery in oratory. In 1748 he devotes an 
entire letter to a detailed criticism of his 
son’s bad enunciation and delivery, and 
to methods by which he may be led to a 
more effective and persuasive delivery. 
His language is most definite as he ad- 
vises frequent reading with criticism 
which requires him to observe the 
proper stops, emphasis, and rate.'® 

All of these comments would seem 
to indicate that correctness and grace- 
fulness in delivery were coming to be 
significant criteria in oratory. Classical 
rhetorical training was providing sound 
study of invention and arrangement, 
but its lack of detail on delivery, and 
the corresponding lack of emphasis in 
training in delivery, were opening the 
door for the elocutionists. 

Although strong in their criticism of 
English oratory, Addison, Swift, and 
Chesterfield had offered little plan for 
improvement.’® ‘Thomas Sheridan was 
to do this with vehemence. Opening his 
first discussion in writing on this sub- 
ject, an essay On British Education,” 


17 Jonathan Swift, Works, edited by Thomas 
Sheridan (London, 1803), VIII, 15. 

18 Lord Chesterfield, Letters to his Son, ed- 
ited by C. S. Cary (London, 1912), p. 208. 

19 Addison does note that we must bear with 
bad delivery of speeches “till they cease at 
Oxford and Cambridge to grow dumb in the 
study of eloquence.” Quoted by Thomas Sher- 
idan, A Discourse Being Introductory to His 
Course of Lectures on Elocution (London, 
1759), P- 38. 

20 The full title is as follows: British Educa- 
tion: Or, the Source of the Disorders of Great 


Sheridan makes the point that the lib- 
eral arts never flourished, or arrived at 
perfection in any country where the 
study and practice of oratory was neg- 
lected. He carries this even to the 
point of asserting that “it is much more 
probable that oratory raised and sup- 
ported the liberal arts, than that the 
liberal arts raised and supported ora- 
tory." The theme of the whole essay 
is a plea for the teaching of the English 
language in preference to the classical 
tongues. When he later sets up his own 
plan of education, its basic objective is 
to develop effective speakers in English. 
Says he, “The sole end proposed at 
present is to make good Latin and Greek 
scholars; whereas the true ends of edu- 
cation in all Christian countries, ought 
to be to make good men, and good citi- 
zens.’’?? 

Other writers take up the refrain. 
James Buchanan makes his plea for the 
teaching of English and eloquence on 
the basic assumption that the Greeks 
achieved their eminence in part from 
their attention to their own tongue, fo 
“it is manifest, that they had no language 
to acquire but their own, nor any books 
to peruse but what were written in it.’ 
Neither of the great English universities 
suits him, for Cambridge specializes in 
speculative knowledge, and Oxford in 
classical correction with no foundation 
in reasoning, so there are “dry, unaffect- 
ing compositions in the one, superficial 
taste and puerile elegance in the other; 
Britain. Being an Essay towards proving, that 
the Immorality, Ignorance, and False Taste, 
which so generally prevail, are the natural and 
necessary Consequences of the present defective 
System of Education. With an Attempt to 
show, that a revival of the Art of Speaking, 
and the Study of Our Own Language, might 
contribute in a great measure, to the Cure of 
these Evils (London, 1756). 

21 Jbid., p. 398. 

22 Thomas Sheridan, A Plan of Education 
(London, 1769), p. 42. 


23 James Buchanan, Plan of an English Gram- 
mar School Education (London, 1770), p. 10. 
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ungracious or affected speech in both 
since the art of speaking agreeably is so 
far from being taught that it is scarcely 
talked or thought of.”** Samuel Whyte*® 
and Richard Shepherd** present similar 
points of view. 


The Rise of English Elocution 


Simultaneously with the appearance 
of these criticisms of British oratory and 
teaching, the great English works on 
elocution began to appear. Since each of 
influ- 


ence on the growth and emphasis of the 


these exerted direct or indirect 
elocution movement in America, they 
are reviewed in later paragraphs. The 
suf- 
fice here to show the sequence of the 


following chronological list will 


appearance of these works: 

1748—John Mason, Essay on Elocution. 

1759—Thomas Sheridan, Lectures on Elocution 
(This is the date of their delivery, not 
of their publication.) 

1761—James Burgh, The Art of Speaking. 

1765—John Rice, An Introduction to the Art 
of Reading with Energy and Propriety. 

1774—William Enfield, The Speaker. 

1775—Joshua Steele, Prosodia Rationalis. 

1775—William Cockin, The Art of Delivering 
Written Language. 

1779—William Scott, Lessons in Elocution. 

1781—John Walker, Elements of Elocution. 

1789—Anselm Bayly, The Alliance of Music, 
Poetry, and Oratory. 

1806—Gilbert Austin, Chironomia. 


Most of 
several 


these works went through 


editions, and Sheridan and 
Walker, for example, produced many 
other addition to 


volumes in those 


listed above. These were also circulated 
in America and will be studied in rela- 
tionship to their effect on American 
rhetorical theory and practice. 


Background of the Elocution Movement 
in America 
Growth of interest in the colleges.— 
In America during the eighteenth cen- 
24 Ibid., pp. 103-104. 


25 Modern Education 
26 Essay on Education 


(Dublin, 1775). 
(Holburn, 1782). 


tury, as in England, the increased in- 
terest in study in English, and the in- 
creased prominence given speaking in 
daily life, produced more and more in- 
terest in how a speech was presented as 
well as in how to construct a speech. 
Rhetoric had become closely allied with 
oratory, and was clearly conceived of as 
an active art. Rhetoric and oratory were 
complementary studies. 

Special emphasis on elocution as such 
Enfield 
and Burgh are among the most popular 


can also be found. Sheridan, 
books in the college and society libraries 


at Brown from 1788 through 1800." 
Minutes of the Trustees of the University 
of Pennsylvania show that in 1773 they 
felt that the loss of an elocution teacher 
was a serious blow to the prestige of the 
The 
note with regularity their pleasure or 


institution.?® Harvard Overseers 


displeasure with the exhibitions.?° Other 

similar indications are legion.*° 
Rhetorical theses.—Al\though the prac- 

tice of publishing theses to be defended 


at commencement was not continued 


throughout the period under considera- 
tion, they also show the emphasis given 
delivery in the colleges during the years 
before their discontinuance. Each year's 
listing of theses included many dealing 


with delivery, until this becomes one 


of the largest groups. Half of the theses 


27 The college library withdrawals of 1788 
list 10 withdrawals of Enfield, 6 of Sheridan, 
and 4 of Burgh in a little less than a year. 
Blair was the only other speech work to ap- 
proach this number. In one of the society li- 
braries at Brown, the Philendian Society, there 
were four copies of Sheridan’s Lectures. 

28 Montgomery, T. H., 4 History of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, (Philadelphia, 1900), 
p- 251, quotes from the minutes of Febraury 2, 
1773- 

29 For example, from Reports to Overseers, I, 
October 22, 1816, “On attending the publick 
exercises of the students, they were highly grati- 
fied with the . . . correct elocution.” 

30In almost every college catalogue until 
1850, and in some on through to 1900, in addi- 
tion to the usual requirement of “disputations 
and declamation” there is comment on _ the 
stress placed on the value of “a geod elocution.” 
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at Yale in 1789 were on delivery. A 
fourth or more of the theses were con- 
cerned with delivery at Yale in 1754, 1756, 
1757, 1760, 1763, 1765, 1766, 1767, 1770, 
1783, 1788, 1789, 1790, and in 
1797, when they were discontinued. At 
Brown seven out of twelve theses were 


1792, 


concerned with delivery in 1788, five 
out of eight in 1790, and four out of 
seven in 1813. In almost every year they 
made up from one fourth to one half of 
the total until the 
close of their publication in 1817. At 
Harvard the 


number of theses 
trend is not quite so 
strong, although there are only fifteen 
years between 1750 and 1819 when one 
or more theses on delivery are not in- 
cluded in the list of those to be defended. 

Some of these theses also illustrate the 
sort of delivery stressed, and the place 
given to delivery in the whole doctrine 
of rhetoric. The first Brown thesis of 
1770, 1772, 1774, 1776, 1778, and 1790 
is that “Rhetoric is the art of making 
clear with evidence and persuasive force 
through words and gestures of the body.” 
A Yale thesis of 1771 has it that “The 
face is often more eloquent than words,” 
and another opening the Theses Rhet- 
oricae for 1781 states: ‘“Elocution is the 
beautifully measured use in speaking of 
the countenance, the 
ture.” 


voice, and ges- 

Even more specific rules are some- 
times included in the A Yale 
thesis of tells us: “In oratorical 
gesture, the left [Hand] ought not to 


theses. 


1792 


be used alone, except in despairing.” 
“Tt al- 
ways happens, in our language, wherever 


Brown’s list, in 1798, includes: 


an accent is added to a consonant, the 
preceding vowel is short; and also that, 
in the unaccented syllables, no vowel 
has a long sound.” “Admiration lifts 
the mind and the voice; even so con- 
tempt contracts and diminishes them,” 
says a Harvard thesis of 1785. The 


growing emphasis on delivery above all 
else is indicated by another Harvard 
thesis, 1788, “The first quality and, as 
it were, the basic requirement for an or- 
ator is a well-modulated voice.” 

Americans were critical of the English 
oratory of the period as well. For ex- 
ample there is the Harvard theses of 
1808: 


In England, 
feebly. 


sacred eloquence flowers but 
There, trusting too much in matter, 


they have almost entirely neglected manner. 
Among the French, however, Bossuet, Bourda- 
loue, Saurin and Massillon have inculcated the 
sacred truth not only because of their elegant 


speech, but also because of their fervid and 


sincere delivery.31 


Clearly, American speakers, as those 
of England, were awakening more and 
more sharply to the necessity for study 
of the delivery of materials, as well as 
of their preparation and composition.*? 


English Influence on American 
Elocution 
From the beginning, the development 
of interest in delivery in America closely 
parallels that in Great Britain. We have 
already seen that one of the earliest 
works devoted to delivery, the Art of 
Speaking in Public, was read by Samuel 


31 This might just be national pride, and 
gratitude to the French, for only a few years 
earlier, in 1751, when England was compara- 
tively well-loved, a Yale thesis holds that “the 
English orators excel present day speakers of 
all other nationalities in eloquence, force of 
reasoning, clarity of thought, and eloquence of 
style.” 

32 A study of the theses defended in Ameri 
can colleges in more detail might prove most 
fruitful. Although there seems no place for 
more detailed discussion in this study, it is 
interesting to note such theses as the follow 
ing, which may indicate that such a study 
would provide a wealth of material for the 
student of this period in many fields. 

Yale, 1783—‘“Indian tongues and _ dialects, 
lacking belles-lettres and any art of speaking, 
nevertheless lend to speech the beauty of ac- 
curacy and terseness.” 

Pennsylvania, 1761—‘He seems to do greater 
wrong who corrupts another with speech, than 
he who corrupts through bribes; for one who 
is impervious to bribery may be corrupted by a 
speech.” 
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Johnson in 1755. Later works were also 
to be accepted in America almost as 
quickly as in England. 

It should be observed that in the de- 
velopment of elocutionary theory two 
schools of thought were evident from 
the very beginning. One group of au- 
thors feels that the soundest training in 
elocution is that which is to be gained 
from nature herself. Their writings on 
elocution are designed primarily to free 
the orator from inhibitions and miscon- 
him to 


ceptions, and thus to enable 


achieve a natural manner. In accord 


with this design, they offer broad _ pre- 
cepts and stress the need for understand- 
ing and appreciation of the matter to 
be read or spoken. This atittude toward 
elocution termed “nat- 


was variously 


ural,” “naturalistic,” or the “nature 


school.” 

Another group of writers, while pay- 
ing lip-service to the ideal of the natural 
orator, feel that true naturalness is to 
be attained through a study of didactic 
principles on which nature herself is 
built. They find order in nature and at- 
tempt to reduce this to inflexible rule. 
\ccordingly, they offer this same order 
and arbitrary rule to the study of elo- 
cution, framing elaborate systems built 
with careful attention to minute specifi- 
cations for every sort of material and 
situation. This point of view has been 


termed “mechanical,” or ‘‘mechanis- 


tic.””3 
Mason.—John Mason first published 


his Essay on Elocution** in 1748. The 


33 For a detailed discussion of the accuracy 
of this sort of labelling, see Haberman, op. cit., 
48-64 and Robb, Mary Margaret, Oral Inter- 
pretation of Literature in American Colleges 
and Universities, (New York, 1941), p. 19-69, 
passim. The labels are used here in a descrip- 
live sense with no attempt to judge or evalu- 
ate the differences of opinion expressed above. 

34 (London, 1748). Other editions were pub- 
lished in 1748, 1751, and 1761. No American 
edition has been found. It is of interest to 
note that Mason seems to have been the first 
writer to justify the use of the term “elocution” 
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work was offered for sale in New York 
as early as 1755,°° and was in the Har- 
vard 1762. Ie 
cluded among the first list of books or- 
dered by Brown University in 1783.*7 


Library in was in- 


Mason’s theory of delivery is derived 
largely from Quintilian, to whom fre- 
quent reference is made, and is in the 
“nature” school. He believes that good 
pronunciation may be acquired by rule, 
by imitation, and by practice, but his 
great canon for delivery is to follow 
The 
work is a practical manual for train- 


nature and to avoid affectation. 


ing the beginning speaker. 
In addition to the use of Mason noted 
earlier, he seems to have been one of 


the chief victims of “borrowing” during 
the whole period. Dodsley uses Mason's 
Essay in most editions of the Precentor, 
and thus all of the circulation of that 
The 


anonymous Directions concerning Pro- 


work was also circulation of Mason. 


nunciation and Gesture which was pub- 
lished in London in 1793** is nothing 
more nor less than a paraphrase of 


Mason without any acknowledgment 


whatsoever. Harding notes similarities be- 


in the sense of delivery. He adds this footnote 
to the first page of the work: “I use the term 
elocution here in its common or vulgar sense, 
to signify Utterance, Delivery, or pronuncia- 
tion, in which sense we frequently use it in 
the English language, and which its Latin 
etymology very well justifies; though I know 
some good writers apply to it a different idea, 
in conformity to the sense in which the Latin 
orators used the term Elocutio. But it is no 
uncommon thing for derivative words in one 
language to be taken in a different sense from 
that, in which the words they are derived from 
are taken from another.” For further discus- 
sion of the changes in the meanings of “elo- 
cution,” “pronunciation,” etc., see Haberman, 
op. cit., Ch. TH. 

35 By Garratt Noel, bookseller. 

36 Harvard library charging catalogue (MS.). 
Two copies were listed in the Harvard cata- 
logue in 1765, and the work was also listed in 
the Selected Catalogue of 1773. 

37 Manuscript record of books ordered by 
Brown University from England in the Brown 
University archives. 

38 The work is included in The Works of 
the Reverend John Wesley, A.M., fourth edi- 
tion (London 1840-1842), XIII, 488ff. 
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tween the Directions and Mason’s Essay 
on Elocution.*® One might note more 
accurately that there are some differences 
between the two works, but many more 
points of similarity than of difference. 

Sheridan.—Thomas Sheridan is best 
remembered for his many other inter- 
ests, yet between 1757 and 1780 he was 
easily the best known non-academic 
teacher of speaking, and the author of 
some fifteen books on essays on the 
reading, speaking, and teaching of 
English. When he first delivered the 
famous lectures on elocution some three 
hundred gentlemen attended, and in all 
the lectures were given three times to 
seventeen hundred subscribers who paid 
a guinea each for the privilege. Boswell 
was a student of Sheridan’s and consid- 
ered himself.an apt pupil when John- 
son said to him, “Sir, your pronuncia- 
tion is not offensive.’’*° 

Sheridan’s works were circulated wide- 
ly in America. The Harvard library 
catalogue of 1765 lists Sheridan “on 
Elocution’’*? and “on British Education.” 
The Harvard charging catalogue shows 
that Sheridan’s Lectures were charged 
three times during 1767, more fre- 
quently than any other rhetorical work. 
The Lectures were also in the 1775, cata- 
logue of the Philadelphia Library Com- 
pany. When Brown sent its first order 
of books to England in 1783 four of 
Sheridan’s works were included, the 
“Oratorical Lectures,’’*? the Lectures on 
Reading, the Plan of Education*® and 
the essay on British Education. The Lec- 
tures on Elocution were included in the 


Brown course of study in 1783, and still 


39 Harding, op. cit., p. 253. 

40 Boswell’s Life of Samuel Johnson, II, 159. 
41 Undoubtedly the Lectures on Elocution 
(London, 1763). 

42 This is probably the Lectures on Elocu- 


tion since the Lectures on Reading (Dublin, 


1775) is also listed. 
43.4 Plan of Education (London, 1769). 


listed for freshmen as late as 1823.4 The 
same work was used in classes at the 
University of South Carolina in 1806.* 
American editions of Sheridan’s works 
are as follows: A Rhetorical Grammar 
of the English Language (Philadelphia, 
1783) :#° Lectures on Elocution (Provi- 
dence, 1796): Lessons in Elocution ar- 
ranged by J. P. Henshaw from Sheridan 
(Baltimore, 1834) . 

Sheridan defines elocution as “the just 
and graceful management of the voice, 
countenance, and gesture in speaking.”* 
His treatment of these factors is charac- 
terized by a relative moderate and seem- 
ingly practical approach. He refuses to 
set down a complicated system of rules, 
but sets the standards and manner of 
good conversation as most suited to 
platform speaking. Later editions stress 
this natural manner and make strong 
attacks on the socalled “mechanical 


school.” 


In his various works, Sheridan, in 
addition to his repeated emphasis of the 
importance of speech, divides his teach- 
ing of delivery into discussion of Articu- 
lation, Pronunciation, Accent, Empha- 
sis, Pauses or Stops, Pitch and Manage- 
ment of the Voice, Tones, and Gestures. 
In each of these a just variety, together 
with a combination of force and grace 
is desired. Specific rules are not given, 
for he holds that they are useless if they 
are too exact. Even so, he moves much 
further toward mechanical rules than 
does Mason. Observing that action is of 
great value in speaking, he offers general 
descriptions that were to become rules 


44 Bronson, W. C. The History of Brown 
University (Providence, 1914), pp. 103, 167. 

45 FE. L. Green, A History of the University 
of South Carolina (Columbia, S. C., 1916), p. 
182. 

46 This is probably the second speech work 
to be published in America, and it was brought 
out under the supervision of Archibald Gam- 
ble, Professor of English and Oratory in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

17 Lectures on Elocution, p. 19. 
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for later writers.** For example, “Mirth 
opens the mouth towards the ear, crisps 
the noise, half-shuts the eyes, and some- 
times fills them with tears.”’*® Again, “A 
correct speaker does not make a move- 
ment of limb or feature for which he has 
not a reason. .. . He does not start back, 
unless he wants to express horror or 


96 
50 


aversion. . The way is opened for 


the more detailed rules to be considered 
by later writers. 

Burgh.—The first of the mechanical 
works was that of James Burgh, The Art 
of Speaking.’ First published in 1761, 
that edition was in the Harvard library 
in 1767,°? and the interest in the work 
was great enough that an American edi- 
tion was published in 1775°°—the first 
speech work.to be published in America. 

The Art of Speaking, in the manner of 
its construction at least, is a more repre- 
sentative work than Sheridan’s. Where 
Sheridan devotes his entire volume to a 
consideration of the theory of elocution, 
Burgh presents a relatively short “Essay” 
on elocution which is followed by a 
much larger section containing lessons 
and materials for practice. This plan is 


48 Discussions and summaries of Sheridan’s 
theories are to be found in Harding, op. cit., 
and Haberman, op. cit., pp. 46-100. Sheridan’s 
various works are also readily available in 
American libraries. 

49 Rhetorical Grammar, p. 168. 

50 [bid., p. 190. This sentence is repeated in 
literally dozens of later elocution texts, many 
of which were extremely mechanical in their 
approach and point of view. 

51 (London, 1761). 

2 The copy now in the Harvard Library is 
so marked on the title page. 

53 Published by Robert Aitken, in Philadel- 
phia. Other American editions include New- 
buryport, 1782, Philadelphia, 1786, and 1800, 
Boston, 1793, 1795, Danbury, 1795 and Balti- 
more, 1804. The work was not listed in any 
college course of study, but it seems to have 
had a wide popular reception from the very 
beginning. Goodhue lists it among the works 
read by the members of the Harvard speaking 
club between 1770 and 1781. (Goodhue, AI- 
bert, “The Reading of Harvard Students, 1770- 
1781, as shown by the Records of the Speak- 
ing Club” Essex Institute, Historical Collec- 
tions, 1xxiii, 107-129). 
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followed by most of the later writers on 

elocution. The following excerpt from 

the title page of the book explains the 
plan of organization: 

I. AN ESSAY: in which are given Rules for 
expressing properly the principal Passions 
and Humours, which occur in Reading or 
Public Speaking; and 

II. LESSONS: taken from the Ancients and 
Moderns (with Additions and Alterations 
where thought useful) exhibiting a Variety 
of Matter for Practice; the emphatical 
words printed in Italics; with Notes of Di- 
rection referring to the Essay; to which are 
added, A Table of Lessons; and an Index 
of the various Passions and Humours in 
the Essay and Lesson. 


The essay comprises only forty-six of 
three hundred seventy-two pages, but it 
is an amazingly detailed catalogue of the 
various meanings and passions which 
gesture and voice are capable of portray- 
ing. Almost three hundred “passions or 
humours” are mentioned in reference to 
the selections in Part IX and about a 
third of these are described in the essay. 
For example, in Lesson XLVIII one line 
of the selection offered for reading prac- 
tice is annotated marginally as a line re- 
quiring the emotion of joy. The reader 
is thus referred back to the essay where 
joy is described as follows: 

Joy, when sudden and violent, expresses it- 
self by clapping of hands, and exultation or 
leaping. The eyes are opened wide; perhaps 
filled with tears; often raised to heaven, espe- 
cially by devout persons. The countenance is 
smiling, not composedly, but with features 


aggravated. The voice rises, from time to time, 
to very high notes.54 


Much of the material on action is 
quoted directly from Sheridan’s Rhetori- 
cal Grammar, although no acknowledg- 
ment is made. The “Lessons” are made 
up of selections from writers such as 
Pope, Milton, and Dryden and each se- 
lection is interpreted in detail as sug- 

54 Note the increase in detail and instruction 


over Sheridan, whose description of Joy has 
been quoted on an earlier page. 
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gested above. Elaborate as was Burgh’s 
attempt to indicate precisely the atti- 
tudes of speaking and acting on the 
printed page, much more detailed at- 
tempts were soon to follow. 
Rice.—Burgh’s book was followed by 
John Rice’s An Introduction to the Art 
of Reading with Energy and Propriety,°° 
Unlike the 
earlier books on elocution, however, it 





a work in the natural school. 


deals only with voice. 

Rice’s work was given to the Harvard 
library in 1827, but there are not further 
evidences of use in America. 

Enfield —T he Speaker of William En- 
field®* is also largely natural in its ap- 
proach, and thus somewhat under the 
influence of Sheridan. Like Burgh’s Art 
of Speaking it is made up of a short essay 
on speaking, and many selections for 
practice. Best organized of the works on 
elocution since Mason, Enfield sets down 
eight rules by which his principles may 
be made clear. “Follow nature is cer- 
tainly the fundamental law of oratory, 
without a regard to which, all other rules 
will only produce affected declamation, 
not just elocution,” is an early precept. 
The general principles are given since, 
“the acquisition of the art of speaking, 
like all other practical arts, may be facili- 


tated by rules.”*? The rules follow: 


I. Let your articulation be distinct and 
deliberate. 

II. Let your pronunciation be bold and 
forcible. 

III. Acquire a compass and variety in the 
height of your voice. 

55 (London, 1765). 

56 (London, 1774). The first American edi- 


tion was published in Boston, 1795, and other 
American editions appeared in 1798, 1799, 1803, 
1805, 1808, 1814, and 1817. The work was also 
the source of much of the explanatory material, 
along with Burgh, of Noah Webster’s Gram- 
matical Institute of the English Language, Part 
III (Hartford, 1785), the first elocution and 
collection of pieces to be compiled by an 
American. These notes are from the Enfield’s 
Boston edition of 1795. 

57 Enfield, op. cit., p. iv. 








IV. Pronounce your words with propriety 


and elegance. 

V. Pronounce every word consisting of more 
than one syllable with its proper 
accent. 

VI. In every sentence, distinguish the more 
significant words by a natural, forcible, 


and varied emphasis. 


VII. Acquire a just variety of pause and 
cadence. 

VIII. Accompany the emotions and _ passions 
which your words express by corre- 


spondent tones, looks, and gestures.58 


The stress is always communication, 
and the final advice given indicates the 
author’s point of view: 
in the Art 
of Speaking, but always employ your powers 


Avail yourself, then, of your skill 


of elocution with caution and modesty; remem- 
bering, that though it be desirable to be ad- 
mired as an eminent Orator, it is of much more 
importance to be respected, as a wise statesman, 
an able lawyer, or a useful preacher.59 

The book seems to have had some col- 
lege circulation as well as popular sale, 
for it was ordered by Brown in 1783, and 
a special edition published by William 
Woodward in Philadelphia in 1789 
prints a list of subscribers which in- 
cludes, “William Thomson, Professor of 
Languages, Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
2 copies, and 16 Dickinson students.” 

Steele. 





One portion of the mechanis- 
tic approach to elocution was presented 
extreme form in 
Rationalis.®° 


in its most Joshua 
Steele’s Prosodia One of 
the most remarkable books on prosody 
ever written, it presents a most unusual 
effort to systematize the speech of an ora- 
tor so that it might become as set as a 
musical composition. Concerned solely 
with reading, it seeks to bring out the 
fact that there are many variations of the 
voice possible, and that these variations 
may form patterns. The author asserts: 

58 Ibid., pp. v-xiv. 

59 Ibid., p. Xvii. 

60 (London, 1775). No early evidence of the 
work in America has been found, but its in- 
direct influence was great, and it may well 


have been in private libraries soon after its 
publication. 
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Had some of the celebrated speeches from 
Shakespeare been noted and accented as they 
spoke them, we should be able now to judge, 
whether the oratory of our stage is improved or 
debased. If the method here eSsayed can be 
brought into familiar use, the types of modern 
elocution may be transmitted to posterity as 
accurately as we have received the musical 
compositions of Corelli.61 


Regardless of Steele’s real worth—and 
even the most sympathetic of critics de- 
scribe his system as utterly wild®*—he 
does appear to provide the elocution 
teacher with the answer to many of his 
perplexing problems. If we are to believe 
the author, here are rules with uniform- 
ity and universality in their application, 
and a method of recording with mecha- 
nistic perfection. This possibility of mak- 
ing “Garrick live as long as Shake- 
speare,” intrigued a multitude of imi- 
tators and critics from Walker, Bayly, 
and Thelwall in English, to Rush and 
his followers in America. The mystic 
signs recorded in Steele are to “linger 
long” in American elocution. 

Cockin.—Sheridan’s essential precepts 
are further summarized by Cockin.® The 
stress of his entire work is toward a con- 
versational, natural manner, as is the 
theorv of Sheridan. Cockin feels that he 
has one original contribution to make, 
however, and takes strong exception to 
Sheridan’s effort to make reading ap- 
pear as nearly as possible speaking. Cock- 
in sets up different standards for reading 
and speaking. In reading, the “chief 
business being to repeat what he reads 
with accuracy, one discovers only a faint 
imitation of these signs of the emotions, 
which we suppose agitated him from 
whom the words were first borrowed.’’** 


61 Steele, op. cit., p. 14. 

62 For example, see T. S. Omond, English 
Metrists in the 18th and 19th centuries (Lon- 
don, 1907), Pp. 92. 

63 Cockin, William, The Art of Delivering 
Written Language (London, 1775). 

64 Ibid., p. 203. 
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Thus the reader is truly seeking only to 
communicate. 

If we are directed by nature and propriety, 
the manner of our delivery in reading ought to 
be inferior in warmth and energy to what we 
would use, were the language before us_ the 
spontaneous effusions of our own hearts in the 
circumstances of those out of whose mouths it 
is supposed to proceed.65 

Walker.—In the many works of John 
Walker the ‘“‘mechanics” school of elo- 
cution receives its most detailed and in- 
fluential treatment up to this time.** He 
develops rules to fit every conceivable 
sort of sentence structure, every inflec- 
tion, pause and gesture, and seems to feel 
that careful study of these, together with 
faithful practice, will produce the per- 
fect orator. 

In the first of these works, The Ele- 
ments of Elocution, this predilection for 
rules is clearly shown. After the usual 
discussion of the value of the field of 
elocution and the work to be presented, 
the section on Rhetorical punctuation 
takes some seventy pages to present 
and explain sixteen rules for pauses. 
More than a hundred pages are given 
over to a myriad of rules on inflections, 
and then some thirty more rules are ad- 
ded for the use of inflection in the pro- 
nunciation of sentences. The rules given 
for modulation of the voice are repeated 
so often in later works, and become such 
a standard for American elocution, that 

65 [bid., p. 7. 

66 The following works were written by 
Walker; Elements of Elocution, 1781, (notes 
taken from the Boston edition of 1810); Hints 
for Improvement in the Art of Reading, 1785; 
Rhetorical Grammar, 1785 (notes for this study 
are from the first American edition, Boston, 
1814); Melody of Speaking Delineated, or, Elo- 
cution Taught Like Music, 1787; The Academic 
Speaker, 1801 (notes from the first American 
edition, New York, 1808); and The Teacher’s 
Assistant, 1787 (notes from the Boston edition 
of 1810). An addition to a digest of Walker's 
rules was published in Boston in 1896 under 
the title of The Art of Reading. Each of these 
passed through many editions, both in England 
and America. Walker’s various works were 


used at Dartmouth, 1822-1827; Vermont, 1826- 
1841; and Williams, 1824-1860; for example. 
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they may well be repeated here: (1) At 
the end of each sentence the voice 
should be dropped to a lower key, so as 
to commence the next sentence in the 
same low key; (2) Words on which the 
voice is to be lowered should be begun 
with a monotone; (3) The ranges of 
the voice may be improved by practice; 
(4) The high tones may be practiced in 
selections requiring their use; (5) The 
middle tones are best practiced by de- 
claiming very passionate speeches in a 
low tone, while keeping the voice on a 
middle pitch; (6) Relief from speaking 
in.a high pitch may be achieved by 
bringing the voice to a lower tone; and 
(7) This may be accomplished by adopt- 
ing some passion which requires a lowe 
key. 

Most of the discussion of gesture is 
concerned with what not to do. The left 
hand must not be used; the hand is not 
to be raised above the shoulders; all 
gestures are to move from left to right: 
arms akimbo is taboo; gestures must 
not cross the mid-line of the body; the 
rhythm and timing of gesture is to be as 
described in reference to the whole 
problem of posture and delivery: 

The first plate represents the attitude in 
which a boy should always place himself when 
he begins to speak. He should rest the whole 
of his body on one leg, the right; the other 
just touching the ground at the distance at 
which it would naturally fall if lifted up to 
show that the body does not bear upon it. The 
knees should be straight and braced; and the 
body, though perfectly straight, not perpen- 
dicular, but inclining as far to the right as a 
firm position on the right leg will permit. The 
right arm must then be held out with the 
palm open, the fingers straight and close, the 
thumb almost as distant from them as it will 
go; and the flat of the hand neither horizontal 
nor vertical, but exactly between both. 

When the pupil has pronounced one sen- 
tence in the position thus described, the hand 
as if lifeless, must drop down to the side the 


very moment the last accented word is pro- 
nounced; and the body without altering the 


67 Walker, Elements of Elocution, pp. 286-301. 


place of the feet, poise itself on the left leg, 
while the left hand raises itself into exactly the 
the same position as the right was before, and 
continues in this position until the end of the 
next sentence, when it drops down on _ the 
side as if dead; and the body, poising itself on 
the right leg as before, continues with the 
right arm extended; and so on, from right to 
left, and from left to right, alternately, till the 
speech is ended... . 

If the pupil’s knees are not well formed, or 
incline inwards, he must be taught to keep his 
legs at as great a distance as possible, and to 
incline his body so much to that side, on which 
the arm is extended, as to oblige him to rest 
the opposite leg upon the toe; and this will, 
in a great measure, hide the defect of his 
make.®8 

The work concludes with an analysis 
of the passions which is based on Burgh, 
and which is copied from Burgh with 
only minor changes in phrasing. 

The Rhetorical Grammar which Wal- 
ker feels is his greatest work, and in 
which he introduces his concept of the 
circumflex, or wave of the voice, was 
published in 1785. Here, Walker feels, 
is his prime contribution, for with the 
discovery of the circumflex one can ac- 
quire “more permanent data on which 
to found a system of rhetorical punctua- 
tion.’’®® 

The work sets out to be a complete 
rhetoric, and opens with these lines: 

The part of Rhetoric which relates to com- 
position has been so elaborately treated both 
by the ancients and moderns, that I shall in 
some measure invert the common order, and 
at first chiefly confine myself to that branch 
of it which relates to pronunciation and 
delivery.7° 

Following the discussion, which is 
very similar to that in the Elements of 
Elocution, he presents the figures of 
rhetoric and gives rules on how to pro- 
nounce them. This is followed by a dis- 
cussion of composition and style which 
is nothing more nor less than a series of 

68 Ibid., p. 305, quoting material from the 
Academic Speaker, pp. 10-11. 


69 Walker, Rhetorical Grammar, p. xv. 
70 [bid., p. 17. 
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DEVELPOMENT OF RHETORICAL THEORY IN AMERICA 


excerpts from Blair, and a discussion of 
invention which is excerpted from 
Priestley and Ward. So does Walker con- 
struct his “perfect work” on which he 
lays his claim to elocutionary™* fame! 

The Melody of Speaking Delineated 
seems littlke more than a pirating of 
Steele’s Prosodia. Marks set up for the 
recording of sounds are very similar to 
Steele’s, and Walker’s much vaunted 
“discovery,” the circumflex, was already 
in Steele. 

The Academic Speaker combines 
Walker's basic rules with many selec- 
tions for practice. The rules are divided 
into three sections, one dealing with the 
elements of gesture, another with the 
acting of plays at schools, and a third 
presenting some of the rules given by 
Enfield, although no acknowledgment 
is made. 

The rules dealing with gesture we 
have already quoted in some detail. 
Those concerned with the acting of 
plays are just as detailed, until one fears 
that the actors must have been rendered 
almost as rigid as the gentlemen por- 
trayed in Walker’s illustrative plates. 

The Teacher's Assistant is devoted to 
composition, developing the plan that 
students may be best taught to write by 
giving them a synopsis of a theme and 
letting them expand this. Again non- 
chalant about his sources, Walker seems 
not to suspect that such an arrangement 
has ever been in use before, and he 
offers it as a “discovery.” 

Walker’s various works illustrate the 
new elocution. Departing rapidly from 
the natural standards which Sheridan 
and his followers had attempted to set 
up, the tendency toward mechanical 


71 Walker was, of course, more solidly fa- 
mous as a lexicographer. His Critical Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary and Expositor of the 
English Language (London, 1791) is referred to 
in the Dictionary of National Biography as “the 
statute book of English orthoepy.” 


29 


rules is in full swing. Sheridan at- 
tempted to gain care and practice from 
the speaker with his advice: “A correct 
speaker does not make a movement of 
limb or feature for which he has not a 
reason,'*? now Walker uses the same 
sentence to preface the most complex 
description of emotional portrayal.” 
Walker had set a standard that was to 
become a fashion; minute analysis’ of 
gesture, vocal qualities, and facial ex- 
pression, together with a multitude of 
rules purporting to come from nature, 
and systems of notation which were 
thought to record for posterity every 
quaver of the voice. This was the new 
elocution! 

Scott—These Lessons on Elocution, 
extremely popular in America,7* were 
copies of earlier writings. The section 
on gesture was abstracted from Walker, 
as was the section on the acting of 
plays at schools. The treatment of the 
emotions was from Burgh. General rules 
on voice, which Walker had borrowed 
from Sheridan were in turn taken by 
Scott from Walker. To these he added 
“choice Selections.” 


Austin—The last of the English 
works which exerted a large influence 
in America is that of Gilbert Austin.*® 

The book is most frequently thought 
of as a manual of action alone, but al- 
though these sections were most quoted 
and most influential, the work presents 
a complete elocutionary doctrine. As a 
matter of fact, it is much more thorough 
on the justification of the study of de- 
livery than any of the other works, pre- 
senting an imposing list of testimonies, 


72 Sheridan, Rhetorical Grammar, p. 190. 

73 Walker, Elements of Elocution, p. 307. 

74 The first American edition was published 
at Hartford in 1795, a fourth appeared in 1796, 
a fifteenth by 1806, and others came out yearly 
until 1820. 

75 Chironomia; or a Treatise on Rhetorical 
Delivery (London, 1806). 
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ancient and modern, as to the value of 
delivery.7® 

The discussion of gesture appears to 
be as comprehensive as the most ardent 
elocutionist might desire. Some of the 
chapter headings will serve to indicate 
the elaboration with which the entire 
treatment is characterized. One chapter 
treats of the position of the feet and 
lower limbs; another of the positions, 
motions and elevations of the arms; an- 
other of the positions, motions and ele- 
of the hands; 
eyes, 


the 
another of the 
stroke and time of gesture; there is one 


vations another of 


head, shoulders; 
chapter on the preparation, transition, 
and accompaniment of gesture; one on 
the frequency, moderation, and_ inter- 
mission of gesture; and a final set of 
chapters on the significance of gesture. 

More than a hundred plates are given 
at the close of the work to illustrate the 
various gestures. These greatly in- 
trigued later elocutionists, and were re- 
printed in part in many other works. 
More important, however, to many of 
the elocutionists, was Austin’s develop- 
ment of a method of marking gesture 
with the same accuracy and complete- 
ness Steele had given to the markings of 
sounds. This system provided a symbol 
in the form of a letter to be written 
down for each position of the hands, 
arms, head, eyes, and feet. Symbols were 
Isocrates, Demosthenes, Cic- 
ero, Quintilian, Dionysius, Pliny, 


Victor, Rollin, Maury, Burke, Alcuin, 
of Seville, and many others. 


76 These include 


Aristotle, 
Isidore 


also provided for placing of the different 
parts of the body and for expressions of 
the countenance, as well as for the force 
and rapidity of the voice in delivery. 
Thus the complete orator can be dia- 
grammed. This whole system is _ illus- 
trated with a poem, “The Miser and 
Plautus.’’*? 

While it is unlikely that Austin’s work 
had wide popular use in America, its 
indirect influence was tremendous. The 
system of notation developed was used 
by most of the later writers on elocu- 
tion, in England and America, and even 
the single illustration cited above was re- 
printed in dozens of texts. From 1806 
through 1860 Chironomia remained the 
definitive work on gesture. 

As in the whole of rhetorical theory, 
the patterns for American elocutionary 
training were largely set in England. 
There, mounting criticism of the de- 
livery of contemporary speakers, had, by 
1806, matured into a specialized art of 
elocution. 


As the elocution movement gathered 
momentum in England, two schools of 
thought formed themselves in sharp con- 
flict; one holding that the best delivers 
was to be gained from “nature,” the 
other, that a mechanical system was the 
best way to acquire a “natural” delivery. 
Through the writings of Sheridan and 
Walker, Steele and Austin, these disci- 
plines were carried to America. 


7 Austin, op. cit., pp. 360-370. 
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THE FROUDE-BURKE CONTROVERSY* 
WAYNE C. MINNICK 


Assistant Professor of Speech 
Florida State University 


AMES ANTHONY FROUDE, who 
J has been called the last of the literary 
historians, was a man of convictions so 
dogmatic that in many instances they 
could scarcely be distinguished from 
prejudice. His candid distaste for the 
Irish and for their religion, which he 
acquired as a youth, remained through- 
out his life unmodified by accumulated 
experience or the cold light of reason. 
The London Spectator accused him of 
bearing a “bitter grudge” against the 
Irish,’ and it is recorded in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica that his history, The 
English in Ireland, “aggravates all that 
can be said against the Irish, touches 
too lightly on English atrocities, and 
writes unjustly of. the influence of Ro- 
man Catholicism.”* One guesses that in 
all he wrote or uttered about Ireland, 
Froude felt himself to be, in a sense, 
Britain’s apologist, and there is no 
doubt that his sympathies admirably 
qualified him for the task. 

His inclination to defend the British 
régime in Ireland prompted Froude to 
visit the United States in 1872. Ostensi- 
bly he came to lecture on Irish history, 
but in reality he came to justify three 
hundred years of British intervention in 
Ireland. Early in 1872, Froude had read 
of the inflammatory lectures being de- 
States by 


livered in the Jeremiah 


O'Donovan Rossa, an exile from his 


*This paper was read in the British Oratory 
sectional meeting of the Mid-Century Confer- 
ence of the Speech Association of America in 
December, 1950. It is based on a portion of a 
Ph.D. dissertation completed at Northwestern 
University in 1949 under the direction of Er- 
nest J. Wrage. 

tAs quoted in Justin McCarthy, Reminis- 
cences, (New York, 1899) II, 105. 

2Vol. XI, 11th ed., 252. 


native land, and champion of such ex- 


“sé 


tremist measures as the ingenuous “dy- 


namite war.” Rossa’s_ fulminations 
against the British roused in Froude a 
determination to recount in America 
“an impartially English view of the 
subject,” as one disgruntled Irishman 
dubbed it. 

Froude had a grudging respect for 
the infiuence which American opinion 
exerted upon Irish affairs. “The judg- 
ment of America,” he confided to the 
distinguished guests who assembled at 
Delmonico’s in October to welcome 
him, “has more weight in Ireland than 
twenty batteries of English cannon.”* 
To. solicit this instrument, 


Froude had come to America armed 


potent 


with a series of five lectures which he 
was to deliver first in New York and 
subsequently in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Ithaca, and Baltimore. He was to find 
the experience a frustrating one, and 


_in the record of his tribulations is to be 


found more than one interesting in- 
sight into American life of the era, and 
no fewer than half a dozen reasons for 
the failure of his mission. 


I 


Judged by American _ standards, 
Froude’s platform behavior was ludi- 
crous. As he spoke, he shuffled his feet 
back and forth incessantly reminding 
one reporter of Zekie in Lowell's poem, 
“Courtin’”’ who: 
Stood a spell on one foot fust 
And then a spell on ‘tother 
And on which one he felt the wust 
He couldn't a told ye nuther.4 


3New York Tribune, October 16, 1872, p. 1. 
4For accounts of Froude’s speaking ability 
see, W. C. Brownell, “English Lecturers in 
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His hands were a source of consider- 
able trouble, too, but this problem he 
shortly solved by grasping the lapels 
of his jacket in a firm grip which he 
only relinquished to turn the pages of 
the manuscript from which he read. A 
heavy accent and an extremely rapid 
rate of utterance made him difficult to 
understand and earned for him the mal- 
ediction of the reporters assigned to 
take down his remarks verbatim. 

To the 
tures was hardly more pleasing than 
The An- 
elo-Irish relations which chose to 


many, substance of his lec- 


his presentation. account of 
he 
relate in America had a complexion 
that the 
thesis “that the misfortunes of 


was indelibly colored by 
Ireland 
are rather due to the congenital quali- 
ties of the race than to the wrongs in- 
flicted by their conquerors.’> Before the 
free, Froude assured his 


Irish can be 


first American audience on October 16, 
1872 

they must win their independence—to 
win their independence they must learn to obey 
learn subordination and _ self-sac- 


—they must 


rifice. They must show that they can control 


themselves if given their independence 


they would soon be in civil war.6 


In support of his contention that the 
Irish were incapable of self-government 
and required the strong hand of Brit- 
ain to sustain them, Froude drew upon 
Irish history from the time of the Nor- 


man conquest to the era of Daniel 
O’Connell. <A_ brief resume of the 
events in Irish history through which 


Froude carefully picked his way will 
suffice. 
abridgment of Froude’s The English in 
Ireland, a work which we have already 


The lectures were merely an 


America,” Galaxy, XX (July, 1875), 65; “Notes,” 
Nation, XV (October 24 1872), 266; “Table 
Talk,” Appleton’s Journal, VIII (November 23, 
1872), 582; and the New York Tribune, Novem- 
ber 21, 1872, p. 2. 

5 Herbert Paul, Life of Froude, (New York, 
1900), Pp. 209. 

6 New York Tribune, October 17, 1872, p. 2. 


seen characterized as an intemperate 
and biased account of Irish 
Drawing from this work, Froude 
painted throughout his five lectures a 


history. 


dismal picture of Irish extravagance, 
malice, and ineptitude. In the final lec- 
ture he characterized Irish agitation in 
“I do 


for wishing to 


a single concise sentence. not 


blame the Irish see 
their country free,” he exclaimed, “but 
I do blame them for conducting them- 
selves like school boys.’ 

To tell an Irishman that his strug- 
gle for independence was like the con- 
duct of a school boy was to invite hos- 
tility. 
the incapacity of the Irish to govern 


Indeed, Froude’s whole thesis, 
themselves, was something to which no 
Irishman could listen with equanimity. 
Rejoinder was inevitable. 

The fortuitous presence in the United 
States of the Irish priest, Thomas Nich- 
olas Burke, afforded Froude’s enemies a 
formidable champion. Burke, a Domin- 
ican priest, had for some months been 
speaking in America on religious themes 
and had won for himself a reputation 
as a fiery and passionate orator.’ As he 
read accounts of Froude’s lectures his 
fervent patriotism flamed into anger, 
announced his inten- 


and he at once 


tion to deliver a series of lectures in 


reply to the English historian. 
Burke’s 
event 


transformed — the 
The New 
York newspapers, sensitive to the uses 


lectures 


into a cause célébre. 


of controversy, assigned such notable 


reporters as Charles Dana, Hugh Has- 
tings, and Whitelaw Reid to give Burke 


verbatim coverage,® and lengthy ac- 


counts were carried in all the major 


dailies. In addition, his lectures were 

7 New York World, October 26, 1872, p. 2. 

8 For accounts of Burke’s popularity see, “A 
Dominican Friar,” Spectator, LIX (February 
27, 1886), 290; and William Fitzpatrick, The 
Life of Father Thomas N. Burke, . (London, 
1885), II, 2. 

9 Fitzpatrick, op. cit., II, 78. 
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reported in greater or less detail by 
many outlying newspapers, some as far 
removed from the scene of events as 
the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, and 
the Chicago Tribune.*® Partially as a 
result of the wide newspaper coverage 
and partly, of course, because of a tre- 
mendous surge of Irish support, Burke’s 
lectures were immensely popular and 
consistently drew for him much larger 
and considerably more boisterous audi- 
ences than Froude’s. 

Burke’s lectures can hardly be char- 
acterized as a temperate and judicial 
review of Froude’s efforts; instead, they 
consisted of an impassioned rebuttal, so 
zealously espoused that much of the 
time it bordered on the excessive. In 
the first lecture, for example, he struck 
at Froude’s assertion that Henry’s con- 
quest of Ireland was authorized by the 
sull of Pope Adrian, characterizing the 
statement as a “thumping English lie” 
which had long been advanced to justi- 
fv Henrv’s deed.*' Nor did he try to 
conceal the implication that Froude, as 
a purveyor of this and other alleged lies, 
was guilty of deliberate malice. 

He directed his main attack, however, 
at Froude’s prejudices, asserting that 
they disqualified him from giving an 
impartial account of Anglo-Irish rela- 
tions. Froude’s contempt for the Irish 
people and the “bitter hatred and de- 
testation in which he holds the Catho- 
lic clergy,” charged Burke, clearly make 
him unfit for his task.12 For the re- 
mainder of his lectures, Burke retraced 
the ground covered by Froude, pointing 
out the misrepresentations which, at 
least in Burke’s eyes, Froude had delib- 


10 See the Commercial Gazette of October 19 
and 21, 1872; and the Chicago Tribune of 
November 27 and 28 and December 2, 1872. 

11 Thomas Burke, /Jreland’s Vindication, Ref- 
utation of Froude And Other Lectures, (Glas- 
gow, nd.), p. 121. 

12 [bid., p. 141 ff. 


erately embraced in order to make 
events coincide with his prejudices. 


II 

In the face of such a stirring con- 
troversy Americans could not remain 
neutral, and their sympathies appear to 
have been largely with the _ Irish. 
Froude’s central thesis went against the 
grain of a people who less than a cen- 
tury before had themselves revolted 
against the tyranny and oppression of 
England. In the pages of the newspa- 
pers and magazines critics soon began 
to snipe at the weaker chinks in 
Froude’s armor. 

The New York World was of the 
opinion that Froude’s answers to Father 
Burke were “rather smart than candid 
and convincing,”'* Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton thought the man himself to be cyn- 
ically insincere,’ while others, borrow- 
ing Burke’s technique, began to ques- 
tion the interpretation Froude had 
placed on his facts. The Nation felt 
that Froude’s own evidence tended to 
indict rather than justify England’s 
rule in Ireland. “The sole justification 
of a conquest achieved over barbarians 
by a civilized people,” wrote the re- 
porter, “is that it supplies good govern- 
ment.” But according to Froude’s own 
admission the of Treland 
brought nothing of the kind—in fact, 
the island was left in worse condition 
than before the English arrived.> Mu- 
rat Halstead, of the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Gazette, agreed with the Na- 
tion that Froude’s lectures did not point 
to the necessity for British rule but that 
they were rather ‘a confession of in- 
compatibility of temper that, in the law 
courts, would justify divorce.”?® 


conquest 


13 October 20, 1872, p. 4. 

14Sara Norton and M. A. DeWolfe Howe, 
Letters of Charles Eliot Norton (New York, 
1913), I, 461. 

15“The Week,” Nation, XV (October 24, 
1872), 262. 

16 Commercial Gazette, October 21, 1872, p. 4. 
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More damaging criticism soon ap- 
peared, however, in the charges of those 
who cast doubt upon the authenticity 
of Froude’s data and began to question 
his reliability as a historian. James F. 
Meline, a Professor at 
Athenaeum, 


the Cincinnati 


introduced the accusation 
of inaccuracy by questioning a passage 
from the History of England in which 
Froude had depicted Mary Stuart, in 
her final hours of life, as merely an in- 
Meline 


maintained that Froude was here play- 


sincere and consummate actress. 


ing with his evidence as some people 
play with cards, and to make his charge 
stick he procured a certified copy of the 
passage from the French writer Teulet 
upon which Froude had based his por- 
trait of Mary. On November go, 1872, 
the New York World printed this certi- 
fied copy along with the passage as it 
was cited in Froude’s History of Eng- 
land. After pointing out the discrep- 
the this 
sion: “It admitted 


conclu- 
that Mr. 
Froude’s use of this passage is only to 


ancies, writer reached 


must be 


be explained by extreme and passionate 
carelessness, by ignorance of the French 
language, or by the malignity of which 
Mr. Meline so fiercely accuses him.’’™ 

Other harkened to the 
hue and cry. Wendell Phillips pressed 


critics soon 
the charge of “extreme and_ passionate 
carelessness” in a public lecture in Tre 
mont Temple, Boston, on December 3. 


Calling his lecture “Some _ Inferences 


From Froude,” Phillips doubted that 
Froude had ever written anything that 
deserved the name of history. His utter- 
ances on the Irish question particularly 
“so discordant, so partisan, so 
fragmentary, so that 
could only be regarded as party pam- 


phlets.'® 


were 


one-sided” they 


Froude could not ignore these allega- 
tions of inaccurate and prejudiced treat- 


wT. 2. 
18 New York World, December 4, 1872, p. 1 


ment, and in an effort to quiet the up- 
roar, he proposed in his third lecture 
in Boston to submit any disputed pas- 
sage in any of his works to the Keeper 
of the Records in England for impartial 
appraisal.'® 

But the critics were not so easily mol- 
lified. The press, led by the World, 
kept yapping at his heels. Uncompli- 
mentary notices continued to appear in 
such journals as the New Englander, 
Appleton’s Journal, and the 
‘The Nation in particular took a serious 


Nation. 


view of the matter, and expressed what 
was probably a popular verdict regard 
ing Froude’s accuracy as a historian. 
In reply [to charges of inaccuracy] Mr. 
Froude has at different times said a great deal 
but... his replies have convinced most per 
sons that at all events those accusations against 
morally least blamable are 


him which are 


probably well founded. This of course leaves 


his writings discredited as untrustworthy.2° 
lec- 


Meanwhile, Froude’s status as a 


turer worsened. He was ejected from 
the home of his host in Boston because 
the Irish servants there refused to live 


His 


life was threatened, and a special police 


in the same dwelling with him.*! 


escort was assigned to protect him. A 
that he 
ceiving payment for his work from the 
British Ministry, and when he donated 
hundred dollars fon 
the 


rumor was circulated was re 


seven the relief of 


fire, his munifi- 
cence was taken as a confirmation of the 


rumor.*-* 


victims of Boston 
In the face of such growing 
resistance Froude, who had intended to 
visit the Middle West, gave up his lec 
turing as a bad job and retired, licking 
his wounds, to England. 


II] 
‘To borrow the words of a writer in 


Appleton’s Journal, Froude’s 


mission 
19“Mr. Froude’s Proposition,” Harper’s 
Weekly, XVI (December 7, 1872), 946. 
20 “Notes,” Nation, XV (December 12, 1872), 
386. 
217bid. (November 28, 1872), 342. 


22 Paul, ‘op. cit., p. 223. 
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could only be described as a “dis- 


tinguished failure.” But distinguished 


failure though it was, Froude could boast 
of having aroused the bitterest animos- 
ity and the loudest controversy that 
Americans had seen in many a decade. 
Editors and commentators were piqued 
at the extravagant reaction, and upon 
Froude’s departure from the country, 
they. diligently voiced their opinions 
concerning the cause of his unpopular- 
itv. 


A few found some significance in* 


Froude’s poor speaking ability, in his 
ludicrous platform mannerisms, _ his 
“cockney” dialect, and excessive rate of 
utterance. But most commentators 
failed to mention his platform behavior 
at all, turning rather to the social mi- 
lieu in which Froude spoke as the major 
source of his difficulty. The reason 
most frequently advanced was that Froude 
chose a line of argument that was com- 
pletely at variance with American sym- 
pathies. The New York World and the 
Tribune, the Cincinnati Commercial 
Gazette, and the Washington Evening 
Star, Harpers Monthly, and the Na- 
tion were all agreed that Froude sealed 
his‘own doom when he adopted as his 
thesis the assertion that England was 
justified in conquering the Irish be 
cause the race was incapable of self 
government. But in the minds of some 
there was more to it than that, more 
at the root of Froude’s trouble than 
could be blamed on an unpopular the- 
SIS. 

Harper's Monthly, for example, car- 
ried an analysis of the event that dis- 
cerned more subtle nuances than most 
such analyses. Some of Froude’s trou- 
ble, wrote Curtis in the “Easy Chair,” 
sprang from the persistent Anglo-phobia 
that had infected America since the 
revolution and had flamed to fever heat 
during the civil war. Still another source 
of trouble lay in America’s sympathy 


29 


for the under-dog. But neither of these, 
Curtis felt, was an adequate answer to 
the riddle posed by the extravagant re- 
action to the Froude-Burke lectures. 

That a simple historical discussion should 
provoke such bitter hostility upon the part of 
those who have no interest in history is absurd. 
The reason for the excitement must, therefore, 
be sought elsewhere, and it is found in the 
patriotic and religious sympathies of the op- 
ponents. The Englishman is made to appear 
to be . . . the apologist of British tyranny in 
Ireland and the enemy of the Roman Catholic 
Church. . . .28 


Here, it appears, lies the key to the 
whole situation. To most people the 
history around which the controversy 
raged meant little. They were ignorant 
of the facts and had no basis for de- 
termining whether Froude or Burke 
was nearer the truth. But every man 
could see that one of the antagonists 
espoused an anti-democratic principle 
coupled with an evident hatred of the 
Catholic Church, while the other was 
the champion cf Catholicism and_ the 
advocate of Irish independence. The 
nation decided its sympathies in terms 
of that division. 


Irish-Catholic influence seems to have 
dominated the molding of the public 
mind, coercing many a non-Irish Ameri- 
can to throw the weight of his opinion 
against Froude. Both Bret Harte and 
George W. Curtis pointed to the fact 
that the politicians had to think of the 
Irish vote, and the editors of newspa- 
pers could not ignore their Catholic 
subscribers.2* Certainly the Irish-Cath- 
olics were numerous enough in the 
Eastern cities to lend credence to this 
assertion. Concentrated in large urban 
colonies, Catholic in 
faith, these Irish voted with consistent 


predominately 


23“Editor’s Easy Chair,” Harper's Monthly, 
XLVI (March, 1873), 609. 

24 For Harte’s statement see, Paul, op. cit., p. 
223. Curtis’ remarks are to be found in “Edi- 
tor’s Easy Chair,” Harper’s Monthly, XLVI 
(March, 1873), 610. 
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unanimity for the Democratic party, 
and their political influence was com- 
monly acknowledged.”> It is 
probable, then, that the attitude of 
more than one editor and_ politician 
toward Froude as influenced by his de- 
pendance upon Irish good-will. 


not im- 


An interesting 
Could had he 
been a better speaker? Could any man, 


question remains. 


Froude have succeeded 


25 See, for example, “Power of the Irish in 
American Cities,” Littell’s Living Age, CLXXI 
(November 6, 1886), 382. 


possessing even the strongest powers of 
oratory, have 

combination of 
Froude 


the 
which 


prevailed against 
circumstances 
confronted? It seems hardly 
likely. Events sometimes have a way of 
Ora- 
tors sometimes surrender to immutable 


running their course inexorably. 


attitudes, sensing that they can work no 


change. From the vantage point of 


hindsight it appears that Froude chose 


the better part of wisdom when he 


vielded to the will of circumstance and 


discretely took himself home. 
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AN ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION OF SELECTED PUBLIC 


SPEECHES OF JOHN JAMES INGALLS* 


RAY H. SANDEFUR 
University of Akron 


United States Senator from Kansas 
(1873-1891), was primarily an_ orator 
and debater. He was a speaker who, in 


[ por JAMES INGALLS (1833-1900) , 


his day, attracted national attention by 
his caustic “bloody shirt’ speeches and 
his barbed personal attacks as well as 
by his colorful eulogies and his timely 
addresses on the silver question and the 
Negro problem. ‘This investigation at- 
tempted to determine and evaluate the 
sources, qualities, and methods of his 
speaking activity. 
THE SPEAKER 

Speech Background and Training 

Ingalls, born in Middletown, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1833, moved with his parents 
to Haverhill, Massachusetts. Here young 
Ingalls spent his boyhood in modest but 
relatively comfortable circumstances.’ 
He was reared amid the traditions of 
Puritanism, and he retained from them 
the trait of passing moral judgments in 
Trained in the 
Calvinist doctrine, he later rejected its 
God of Wrath to accept a God of In- 


manv of his speeches. 


finite Mercy,’ a philosophy reflected in 
several of his eulogies. 

Ingalls attended the Haverhill public 
schools, where he was regarded as a 
“bright boy,’ early showing some of 


*This paper is a condensation of a disserta- 
tion submitted in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for the degree of Doctor of Philos 
ophy at the State University of Iowa, 1950. The 
research was directed by Professor A. Craig 
Baird, with the assistance of Professor Orville 
Hitchcock. 

1 Scovel, James Matlock, “With John James 
Ingalls,” Overland Monthly, XXXVIII_ (August, 
1901), 716. 

2“A Photographic Interview,” New York Sun- 
day World, April 13, 1890. 

3 “Ingalls’ Early Life.” Kansas Scrapbook, In- 
galls, V, Kansas State Historical Society. 





the mental acuteness he was to display 
as a speaker. 

At Williams College (1851-1855) he 
was trained in the classical-scientific phi- 
losophy of President Mark Hopkins and 
in the theory and practice of public 
speaking. From Hopkins he learned to 
reconcile science and religion, and to 


‘ 


arrive at a belief in the “oneness” of the 
universe and the reality of immortality,* 
concepts which he expressed in many 
At Williams 


he was taught the Aristotelian approach 


of his memorial speeches. 


to public address.° His later tendencies 
to avoid sophistry, to employ a copious 
style, to stress the necessity for a speak- 
er’s having a full background of knowl- 
edge, to emphasize the importance of 
the audience, and to prefer syllogistic 
reasoning were no doubt partly the re- 
sult of his study of Plato, Cicero, Quin- 
tilian, Campbell, and Whately. 

At Williams the future Senator learned 
much about platform speaking. He was 
an active member of the Philo-technians, 
one of two debating societies of the 
In the Adelphic, of 
which he was president in his senior year, 


Adelphic Union.°® 


Ingalls heard such prominent speakers 
of the day as Wendell Phillips, Ralph 
Waldo Henry Ward 
Beecher.?. In the society the young In- 


Emerson, and 


4Ingalls, John jJ., “Mark Hopkins,” The 
(Kansas) University Review, XI (December 
1889), 98-100. 

5 As revealed by the official transcript of In 
galls’ record at Williams College, supplied the 
author by Registrar Katheryn McGraw, Wil- 
liams College, October 28, 1947. 

6 Spring, Leverett Wilson, A History of Wil- 
liams College (Boston, 1917), 209. 

7 Manuscript Records of the Adelphic Union, 
1850-1855, Williams College Library, Williams- 
town, Massachusetts. 
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galls participated in many debates and 
delivered several original orations.* He 
early showed a tendency toward scath- 
ing attack when he delivered his com- 
mencement oration, “Mummy Life,” a 
criticism of the college faculty.° 

After graduation Ingalls returned to 
Haverhill, where he read law for two 
years in the office of John James Marsh. 
In 1857 he was admitted to the Massa- 
chusetts bar. Believing that his oppor- 
tunities lay westward, the young lawyer 
moved to frontier Kansas in 1858, the 
state with which he was to be identified 
when later in the United States Senate 
he attracted nation-wide attention. In 
1858 he was admitted to the Kansas bar. 


Although Ingalls had been reared in 
a family with anti-slavery convictions, 
his own concepts of the issues, eventual- 
ly evolving into a strong sectionalism, 
apparently did not crystallize until the 
outbreak of the Civil War. 
in uniform briefly on the side of the 


He served 


North, but he never ceased to fight the 
war in his hotly worded “bloody shirt” 
speeches.*° 

Following his military service he re- 
turned to his legal practice in Atchison, 
Kansas, and took up writing for maga- 
zines and newspapers. As an informal 
literary essayist he achieved an often 
vehment, sometimes poetic, style which 
His 
writing attracted the attention of many 
Kansans. 


was later reflected in his speeches. 


Partly because of his popu- 
larity as a writer, he was elected United 
States Senator by the Kansas legislature 
in 1873.7 

Thus his later speaking was influenced 
by his Puritanical background, his early 


8 Ibid. 

® Spring, op. cit. 

10Connelley, William E., Ingalls of Kansas 
(Topeka, 1909), 140; George William Curtis, 
“Senator Ingalls,” Harper’s Weekly, XXXII, 
part 2 (July 7, 1888), 498. 

11 Streeter, Floyd Benjamin, The Kaw 
York, 1941), 340. 


(New 


training at Williams College in religious 
philosophy and in the theory and prac- 
tice of public address, his legal study, 
his legal practice, his brief experience 
in the Civil War, and by his career as 
a literary essayist. 


Personality, Speech Preparation, 
and Delwery 

Ingalls’ intellectual and emotional 
characteristics often seemed at variance. 
On the one hand, many of his contem- 
poraries agreed that he possessed mental 
acuity and that his speeches contained 
On 


the other hand, he often displayed emo- 


evidence of his reasoning abilities.’ 


tionalism, biases, and sarcasm when with 


rapier-like wit he attacked an adver- 


sary.'’ On still other occasions, such as 
those of his memorial addresses, he could 
be kindly and imaginative in the treat- 
ment of his subject.'* Most of the men 
who knew Ingalls, even those who dis 
liked him, agreed that he was a man ol 
personal integrity, an aggressive speake 
who asked no quarter and gave none.’ 
As President pro tem of the Senate from 
1888 to 1891 he was credited with a sense 
of fair play and strict impartiality in the 
conduct of the business of the Senate." 
In preparing his speeches the Kansas 
Senator stressed content over form.'* 
He insisted that a speaker is obligated 
to respect his audience by dealing with 
worth-while ideas; in his words, to “have 
something to say, then say it.” 


Ingalls, often called an “actor” while 


speaking, was adept at “dressing the 


12 Hoar, George F., Autobiography of Seventy 
Years (London, 1904), II, 81. 

13“‘Death of John J. Ingalls,” 
une, August 17, 1900. 

14 Sheridan, Barry J., “Ingalls in the Distance,” 
Topeka Capital, July 19, 1925. 

15 Blaine, James G., Twenty Years of Congress 
(Norwich, Connecticut, 1893), II, 540. 

16 See comments by his colleagues in Congres- 
sional Record, XXXIX, part 2 (January 21, 
1905), 1171-1212. 

17 Ingalls, J. J., “Ingalls on Oratory,” Chicago 
Tribune, April 23, 1893. 
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part.""8 His angular figure was always 


set off by an impeccable costume. In his 
gestures he did not use “windmill tac- 
tics” but employed appropriate bodily 
action to emphasize a point.'® Although 
accused of “acting,” he spoke conversa- 
tionally, rarely using notes and never 
speaking from manuscript.*° ‘Typically, 
in the Senate he spoke to the galleries, 
but he did not ignore his colleagues. 
His voice had a pleasant quality. When 
addressing an audience, even an open- 
air crowd of Kansans, he_ effectively 
adapted his voice to his listeners with 
sufhcient loudness, clearness of articula- 
tion, and control of rate to be clearly 
heard and understood by thousands of 
auditors.?" 
DHE AUDIENCES 

Ingalls spoke principally before Con- 
gressional and Kansas audiences. In some 
instances the speaker appreciated the 
essential characteristics of each group; 
in others, he failed to gauge accurately 


the sentiment of his listeners. 


Congressional Audience 


The Senator was one of the leaders of 
the Republican party during his last 


term of office.*? Indeed, during the 


period from 1888 to 1891, as President 
pro tem, he was in a sense a leader of 
the Senate, guiding legislative debate im- 


partially, but frequently leaving the 


chair to speak on the issues under con- 


sideration. As a party regular, he spoke 


to Congressional audiences of almost 


equal political strength. From 1872 to 

18 White, William Allen, “Ingalls and Mr. 
Ingalls,” Kansas City Star, April 16, 1900. 

19 Personal interviews by the author with 
Otis S. Allen and Robert Stone, Topeka, Kansas, 
\ugust 16, 1948. 

20 Personal interviews by the author with 
David E. Palmer and George Root, Topeka, 
Kansas, August 13, 1948. 

21 Personal interviews by the author with Os- 
car K. Swayze and Robert Stone, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, August 16, 1948. 

22 Note particularly the Puck cartoons lam- 
basting Ingalls as a party leader: Puck, XXIII 
(May 16, 1888) to XXVII (November 19, 18qo). 
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1892 the balance of power between the 
two major parties teetered from one to 
the other.** Of the nine Congresses 
through those years, Republicans held 
a narrow majority in the Senate in six, 
a majority in both houses in only two. 
Such nice political balance was a re- 
flection of the nation at large. For dur- 
ing the same period national elections 
were won twice by Democrats and four 
times by Republicans, although the 
Democrats received a popular majority 
in four of those contests, the Republi- 
cans in two. Ingalls apparently sought 
to keep the line of separation clear by 
emphasizing party differences in his 
speeches. 
Kansas Audience 

During Ingall’s Senatorial career, Kan- 
sas was populated by many former New 
Englanders and by Civil War veterans. 
Politically the state was securely in the 
Republican column in every election but 
one. The Kansas orator was a spokes- 
man for his state in that he was a New 
Englander with Northern anti-slavery 
friend of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, and a 


rock-ribbed Republican. 


sentiments, a staunch 
Certainly In- 
galls sought to speak for his Kansas con- 
stituency in the Senate, although he al- 
ienated many voters in the state by his 
failure to speak often enough and soon 
enough on economic issues. He failed 
to heed in time the signs of the ap- 
proaching Populist revolt.2* When the 
hard years of depression and drought fin- 
ally forced farmers to fight the existing 
conditions through the ballot box, dis- 
tressed Kansans turned against the one 
man in Washington most prominently 
identified with the state: John J]. Ingalls. 

23 Smith, Theodore Clarke, Cyclopedia of 
American Government, ed. by Andrew C. Mc- 
Laughlin and Albert Bushnell Hart (New York, 
1914), III, 32-38. 

24 McFarland, David F., “The Ingalls Amend- 


ment,” Kansas Historical Quarterly, XI (1942), 
182-83. 
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The Senator was vulnerable because the 
revolt moved toward its climax during 
a year when he was up for re-election. 
The Kansas speaker could point to but 
three addresses directed at easing the 
economic distress of farmers, two of 
them delivered during his last year in 
office. Thus, in the eyes of the dissatis- 
fied voters, the Senator had done too 
little too late.*® 

the revolt of the 


1890's Ingalls had accurately voiced the 


Nevertheless, until 


sentiments of a majority who had _ pre- 
their Senator the 
“skin” the 


and champion the state.*° His mistake as 


ferred to see wave 


“bloody shirt,” Democrats, 
a politician and a speaker lay in his not 
choosing to reflect the change in politi- 
cal temper in Kansas. 


‘THE OCCASIONS 


Ingalls usually endeavored to present 
his deliberative speeches and scorching 
philippics at moments in the contro 
versy when they would be most perti- 
attention 
the 
press. Particularly during election years 


nent and would receive most 


in the Senate, in Kansas, and in 
he was prone to take up political issues 
at a time when his words might serve as 
Republican ammunition in the coming 
campaign. Thus, facing re-election in 
Kansas in 1879, he spoke on an issue 
popular with Kansans when he delivered 
his free silver speech of 1878. Before the 
election of 1885 he attracted the atten- 
tion of the state when he “skinned” 
Democratic Senator Brown of Georgia 
in 1884. Before the state legislature met 
in 1891 he supported economic issues 
advocated by Kansans, defending in 1890 
his amendment aimed at curbing grain 
speculation and, a few days before his 

25 Ecroyd, Donald, An Analysis and FEvalua- 
tion of Populist Speech Making in Kansas, 1890- 
1894, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, State University 
of Iowa, 1949. 

26 See for example J. K. Hudson, “Senator 
Ingalls’ Speech,” Topeka Capital, May 2, 1888. 


defeat, speaking once more for free sil- 
ver. During the national election year of 
1888 he stressed the argument that the 
Republican party was a friend of the 
G. A. R. by speaking in support of pen- 
sions for Union veterans and lashing out 
Voorhees and other 


against Senator 


Democrats for opposing such legislation. 

The Kansas Senator generally spok« 
while the controversy was at its greatest 
point of interest and before the audience 
had become wearied by too much discus 
sion. When in 1886 he spoke against 
Civil 


proposal was in full swing. In his pen- 


Service reform, debate over the 
sion bill speech of 1888 he left the chair 
as President pro tem to engage in the dis- 
cussion when debate was reaching its 
climax. In his “Fiat Justitia” speech of 
18go, directed against the Butler Negro 
Deportation bill and in support of Neg- 
ro Civil Rights, he spoke the second 
time the measure was brought up. In 
his silver speech of 1891 he took the 
floor while debate on the Stewart Free 
Coinage bill was at its most heated point. 

He often heightened interest in his 
speech by announcing beforehand his 
intention to take the platform. Thus, 
while Kansans were still discussing In 
galls’ vindication in February, 1880, of 
charges of bribery in connection with 
the 
nounced that on March 2 he would re 


his re-election vear before, he an- 
turn to Atchison, Kansas, to answer his 
political foes. While Senators were still 
talking in the corridors about Senato 
Brown’s caustic remark against Ingalls, 
the Kansan let it be known that within 
the week he would answer the Georgian. 
After Vorhees had attacked him in April, 
1888, for casting aspersions upon Demo- 
crats in his pension bill speech, Ingalls 
gave notice that on May 1 he would re- 
ply to the “Tall Sycamore.” While de- 
bate was at its height on the Butler bill 
in 1890 and the Stewart Amendment in 
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1891, he announced beforehand in each 
instance that he would speak on the 
measures under discussion. Such an- 
nouncements gave promise of a verbal 
clash, and in each case drew a large audi- 
ence.*? The Senator’s speeches thus were 
timely, presented at a moment when 
they would attract the greatest amount 
of attention and while the debates were 


news. 


The occasions for Ingalls’ culogies 
were less dramatic, but he clearly adapt- 
ed to the situation. In three eulogies, 
those on Senators Hill, Burnes, and 
Beck, he praised men whom he had op- 
posed in the Senate. Thus he used the 
occasion to display himself as a man of 
good will. He further adapted by speak- 


ing briefly when several longer address- 


es prec eded. 


‘THE SPFECH 

Invention in Speeches on Party Issues 

Nearly all of Ingalls’ speeches were 
based on party issues involving sectional 
hatreds. Again and again he returned to 
the refrain that those who opposed legis- 
lation favoring the Union veteran and 
who opposed Ingalls personally must be 
sympathetic to a still-existing Confeder- 
acy. Against this background of think- 
ing the Senator framed three major 
premises from which he frequently ar- 


cued. 


1. Pensions for Union Veterans 


The Kansan, a faithful friend of the 
G. A. R., believed that the government 
was morally obligated to care for its 
former soldiers through generous finan- 
cial outlays, that the nation could never 
repay these men for having placed their 
lives in jeopardy in order to save the 
Union. In his speech on the Dependent 


27 See “Discussing Pensions,” New York Trib- 
une, March 7, 1888; “Decidedly Hot,” Kansas 
City Times, May 2, 1888; “The Negro and the 
South,” New York Tribune, January 24, 1890. 


Pension bill,*5 his debate with Voor- 


-hees,*® and his 1891 address in ‘Topeka, 


Kansas,®° he made clear his ideas based 
on this premise. The corollary to his 
belief was his notion that anyone who 
opposed such legislation was a traitor to 
the Stars and Stripes. Relying chiefly 
upon “bloody shirt’ appeals in his three 
speeches relating to pensions, he sup- 
ported his ideas more with emotion than 


with logic. 
2. Party Loyalty and Republicanism 


Ingalls identified the Republican 
party with Abraham Lincoln. In so do- 
ing he again revealed his “bloody shirt” 
philosophy by implying that only an un- 
patriotic citizen would refuse to accept 
the party. He believed further, with re- 
spect to Cleveland’s plan for Civil Serv- 
ice reform, that appointment to govern- 
ment service by recommendation was 
better than appointment by examina- 
tion, an idea which he stressed in his 
speech of 1886.°* His strong party bias 
was revealed in his argument that such 
reform had been proposed by the Demo- 
crats simply to perpetuate themselves in 
office. With some validity he supported 
his proposition in the same speech by 
attempting to show that Cleveland had 
been inconsistent in his altruistic atti- 
tude by 


filling government positions 


with incompetents. That address also 
reflected his defense of the political sta- 
tus quo, his insistence that the independ- 
ent in politics was a liability, that party 
regularity was a virtue, even though the 
voter cast a straight Democratic ballot. 
Here, certainly, he impeded social change. 

When he delivered philippics against 
those who had crossed him, as in his 


28 Congressional Record, XIX, part 2 (March 
6, 1888), 1775-79. 

29 Tbid., XIX, part 4 (May 1, 1888), 3557-75. 

20 Swayze, Oscar K., “They Demand Ingalls,” 
Topeka Capital, January 25, 1891. 

31 Congressional Record, XVII, part 3 (March 
26, 1886), 2785-go. 
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address,** his 
charges against Vest and Blackburn in 
his plea for the Dependent Pension 
bill,** and in his debates with Brown** 
and Voorhees,** he never failed to voice 


Atchison Vindication 


the premise that his opponents, unlike 
loyal Republicans, were sympathetic to- 
ward a living Confederacy and were 


Here 
he kept alive sectional differences, better 


motivated by treasonous intent. 


forgotten long ago. 


3. The Negro Question and the South 

In his stand on the Negro question in 
the South, Ingalls displayed statesman- 
like analysis. In his “Fiat 
speech of 1890*° he charged that the 


Justitia” 


South had violated both the spirit and 
the letter of the Constitution by denying 
the Negro his right to the ballot and his 
right to live unmolested. The race ques- 
tion in the South, a problem since the 
Civil War, again had reached national 
prominence Butler of 
South Carolina offered his Negro De- 


when Senator 
portation bill in 1889. Ingalls’ position 
was both altruistic and practical: he op- 
posed the bill because it was unfair to 
the colored race, and he sought to win 
black Republican votes from the South. 
Supporting his contentions by arguing 
that the Southern states had deliber- 
ately defied federal law through their 
oppression of the blacks, Ingalls ap- 
pealed to biases and sectional differences. 
At the same time he presented the Negro 
problem clearly and stressed the need for 
“justice” for the colored race by allow- 
ing them a free vote and an _ honest 
count, 


Thus, in his speeches on party issues 


he was consistently conservative, sup- 
32 “Senator Ingalls at Home,” Topeka Com 
monwealth, March 4, 1880. 


83 Congressional Record, XIX, part 2 (March 


6, 1888), 1775-79. 
34 Ibid., XV, part 5 (June 16, 1884), 5173-74- 
35 [bid., XIX, part 4 (May 1, 1888), 3557-75- 


36 Tbid., XXI, part 1 (January 23, 1890), 802- 


07- 


porting Union pensions, the straight 
party vote, and Negro Civil Rights, and 
opposing Civil Service reform. 


Invention in Speeches on 
Financial Issues 

Ingalls did not always follow the Re- 
publican party line in his stand on fi- 
nancial issues. Although he generally 
supported a high tariff, he was no friend 
to big business. He believed that the 
capitalist was beneficial to the country, 
but he opposed monopolies and _ trusts. 
He was friendly toward the Santa Fe 
Railroad, but he apparently had little 
sympathy for other railroads. He fa- 

but he 
\bove all, 
he favored legislation which would bene- 


fit Kansas. 


vored internal developments, 


would not forget the laborer. 
Unfortunately he delivered 
only thrée formal speeches on economic 
problems, but each time he sought legis- 
lation clearly beneficial to his state. 


1. Against Grain Speculation 

The Senator condemned speculation 
on grain futures as the nefarious prac- 
tice of gamblers. He sensed the high 
feeling among farmers against such tam 
pering with the market, and in 1890 he 
unsuccessfully urged an amendment’ to 
the bill 


would tax such speculation out of exist- 


Sherman Anti-Trust which 
ence. In his speech in defense of the In- 
galls Amendment, although he injected 
much emotionalism into. his argument 
by his references to “gambling” in grain, 
he was sound in his arguments that tam- 
pering with the grain market created 
financial insecurity for the farmer and 


made him a pawn of the speculator. 


2. Free Silver 

The Kansan left the Republican party 
line on the issue of silver. As a repre- 
sentative of a debtor state, Ingalls be- 
lieved that silver coinage would result 


7 [bid., XXI, part 3 (March 26, 1890), 2647-56. 
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in a mild inflation which would benefit 
Kansas and other debtor communities 
of the West. 
speech of 1875** and his “Superscription 


Through his_ financial 


of Caesar” address of 1891*° he set forth 
the premise that Congress could aid the 
distressed communities, that silver coin- 
age was possible since money is simply 
the creation of law. He displayed a 
naive trust in free silver in that he failed 
to show how such coinage would neces- 
sarily guarantee inflation, but he ap- 
parently assumed that such proof was 
not needed since most of his constitu- 
ents presumably believed that such ef- 
fect would certainly follow silver legis- 
lation. Ingalls was sound, however, in 
his arguments that the farmers needed 
assistance and that Congress was obli- 
gated to do something about the prob- 
lem. 

On economic issues, then, Ingalls did 
not follow the party line, but voiced 


concepts held by his Kansas constituency. 


Invention in Eulogies 

Ingalls was intrigued by the concept 
of life after death. His eulogies in the 
Senate generally served as sounding 
boards for his ideas on immortality. Rea- 
soning logically from premises accept- 
able to his listeners in. such memorial 
addresses as those on Ben Hill,*° James 
Burnes,*' and James Beck,*? he con- 
cluded that there must be a life beyond 
this one. His use of emotion was pri- 
marily to gain and retain the attention 
of his hearers and to reinforce his logic. 
\s he spoke in memory of departed op- 
ponents, such as the three named, his 
personal proof was strong. Through his 
logic based upon the appeal of a desire 

* Tbid., VII, part 2 (February 15, 1878), 1051- 


*Tbid., XXII, part 2 (January 14, 1891), 
1278-83. 
10 Tbid., XIV, part 2 (January 25, 1883), 1573. 
41 Jbid., XX, part 3 (February 25, 1889), 2291. 
12 Ibid., XXTI, part g (August 2: 
Fs 


3, 1890), gobo- 


for survival, Ingalls succeeded in estab- 
lishing strongly an  emotional-logical 


tone in his eulogies. 
Structure of Senatorial and 
Kansas Speeches 

Most of Ingalls’ speeches were well 
organized with divisions well defined 
and clearly indicated. Usually at the out- 
set he referred to the occasion or stated 
his thesis. By transitional sentences and 
internal and concluding summaries he 
clearly linked together and_re-empha- 
sized important ideas. 

Typically his less emotional Senate 
speeches on legislative measures followed 
a problem-solution type of organization. 
Here he followed the pattern of reflec- 
tive thinking, presenting a felt difficulty, 
naming a goal, listing and discussing 
proposed solutions, and stressing a pre- 
ferred solution. He employed this, struc- 
ture in such speeches as his “Fiat Justi- 
tia” and his two addresses on silver. 

In some of his more emotional ad- 
dresses, such as his support of the De- 
pendent Pension bill and his Vindica- 
tion speech of 1880, the organizational 
pattern at first is obscure. Upon closer 
inspection a unity of mood is apparent. 
The arrangement here is psychological, 
in that the speech consists of loosely re- 
lated emotional ideas all pointing to- 
ward one goal: a condemnation of those 
who opposed Ingalls. 

When he attacked personalities, as in 
his philippics against Brown and against 
Vorhees, and when he voiced opposition 
to Civil Service reform, he employed a 
refutational pattern. Since these speeches 
were replies to earlier charges, Ingalls 
named the issues, presented the argu- 
ments of his opponents, then demol- 
ished their contentions by documented 
proof. 

In his speeches of eulogy, Ingalls usu- 
ally employed a logical structure. Typ- 
ically be began with an analysis of the 
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chief virtues or characteristics of the sub- 
ject of his memorial address, then he 
moved to a consideration of the promise 
of immortality for all men. 

The Kansas Senator thus used a struc- 
ture which was a synthesis of his intel- 
lectual processes in a given discourse, an 
arrangement which lent order,- unity, 
and proportion to his ideas and set them 
clearly and emphatically before his hear- 
ers. 

Style of Senatorial and Kansas Speeches 

Ingalls usually spoke in the oratorical 
tradition of Burke and Webster, but he 
was not alone, for such men as Vest, 
Voorhees, and Ingersoll used the same 
“srand manner.” The Kansan employed 
a vehement, sarcastic, sometimes poetic 
style. He revealed some of his biases 
through his use of slanted words, with 
their favorable or unfavorable connota- 
tions. He was prone to use uncommon 
words,**? not so much for their discrim- 
inating characteristics as for their im- 
pressiveness. Evidence shows that even 
when speaking before a relatively un- 
educated Kansas audience, Ingalls im- 
pressed his hearers by his language, al- 
though they did not always understand 
the meaning of his words.* 

The Senator was generally effective 
in his use of figurative expressions, al- 
though at times he became ostentatious. 
Drawing usually upon sense perceptions, 
he employed metaphors, analogies, and 
epithets to give connotative elements to 
his ideas. His figures often carried an 
overtone of moral judgment which gave 
Many of 
his metaphors were poetic in that they 


added force to his concepts. 


were rhythmical and dealt with elevated 


themes. He gained in_ effectiveness 


through alliteration and, at times, 
43 For instance, instead of saying “bloody 
shirt,” he sometimes spoke of the “ensanguined 
undergarment;” for “cowardice” he said “pusil- 
lanimity;” for “wipe out’ he said “extirpate.” 
44Malin, James C., John Brown and_ the 
Legend of Fifty-Six (Philadelphia, 1942), 356. 


through onomatopoeia. It was chiefly 
through his analogies and his epithets 
that he was most vitriolic and sarcastic. 

He sometimes relied upon illustrations 
to clarify meanings. As in his figurative 
language, he often established a tone of 
moral judgment through his examples, 
which were adapted to the speaker, the 
speech, the audience, and the occasion. 

The speaker varied his syntax to 
achieve emphasis. He changed the posi- 
tion of modifiers, used inverted order 
and interrupted movement to under- 
score important aspects of an idea. Typ- 
ically he used loose sentence construc- 
tions, but to strengthen crucial points 
he usually resorted to the periodic or a 
balanced structure. Frequent parallel- 
isms, repetition, exclamations, and _ in- 
terrogations further contributed to the 
impressiveness and clarity of his argu- 
ments. 


IMMEDIATE AND ULTIMATE EFFECTIVENESS 


Ingalls almost invariably succeeded in 
winning the immediate response of his 
hearers through their approving ap- 
plause or laughter.** Senators offered 
their personal congratulations on_ his 
results.4° The Kansan received many 
letters and telegrams expressing approval 
of a particular speech. Opposing senti- 
ments on the other hand produced dis- 
approving silence, hisses, or indignant 
letters.47 

More important than immediate ap- 
proval, Ingalls realized most of the ob- 
jectives which lay behind his speeches. 

One of his goals was to achieve re- 
election as Senator from Kansas. He 
was successful in 1879 and 1885, but he 
failed in 1891, although even here in 

45 See for example: John A. Martin, “The In- 
galls Reception,” Atchison Daily Champion, 
March g, 1880; Topeka Capital, January 16, 
i®gr. 

46‘White Dominates, but Black Stays,” New 
York Herald, January 24, 1890. ° 

47 See “Live Washington Topics,” New York 
Sun, March 7, 1888. 
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the separate balloting of the two houses 
of the Kansas legislature he carried the 
State Senate by a large majority.*® An- 
other political goal of Ingalls’ was the 
election of Harrison in 1888. The Kan- 
san’s speeches on the Dependent Pen- 
sion bill and against Voorhees were po- 
litical ammunition in that successful 
campaign. 

Most of the voting on legislation went 
as Ingalls would have it. Specific meas- 
ures which he opposed, such as Butler’s 
Negro Deportation bill, were defeated 
in the Senate or never brought to a 
vote. Those which he advocated, in- 
cluding the Bland-Allison silver act ard 
the Stewart free coinage amendment, 
were passed by the Senate in almost 
every instance. An exception was his 
ill-fated amendment to the Sherman 
Anti-Trust bill, which died in com- 
mittee. 

In his personal clashes he always 
sought to discredit his opponents. In 
his Vindication speech he effectively de- 
fended himself from the charges of 
bribery in connection with his re-elec- 
tion of 1879 and supported his conten- 
tion that his enemies had acted unfairly 
by supplying the President of the United 
States, his cabinet, and every Congress- 
man with information on the Ingalls 
case as it was tried in the Kansas legis- 
lature before reaching the United States 
Senate. In his attack on Senator Brown 
he proved through the testimony of re- 
liable witnesses and from documentary 
evidence that the Georgian had changed 
the Congressional Record after debate 
had closed and had inserted uncompli- 
mentary remarks about Ingalls. The 
Kansan succeeded in expunging Brown's 
added words from the Record. In his 
debate with Voorhees he _ established 
through conclusive proof that the In- 


48 Senate Journal—Proceedings, Kansas Pub- 
lishing House, Topeka, 1891, 183. 


diana Senator had been sympathetic 
toward the Confederacy. 

In his eulogies Ingalls usually sought 
to establish, or to re-affirm, the concept 
of immortality. His listeners generally 
were of the opinion that he achieved his 
purpose.*® 

When considered from the point of 
view of his ultimate effectiveness, In- 
galls again must be regarded as gener- 
ally successful. His debate on pending 
legislation was usually from a_ party 
viewpoint, but he was effective as the 
voice of the conservative in_politics.®° 
He urged the traditional party system, 
opposed the political neutral, and sup- 
ported pension plans for Union vet- 
erans. On financial issues he spoke 
principally for Kansas farmers and 
brought their plight before the country, 
although he was not always clear pre- 
cisely how his proposals would bring the 
When the West was 
called 


debtor communities and showed that 


desired benefits. 
developing, he attention to 
their protection would benefit the na- 
tion. He often displayed courage by 
speaking his convictions, even though on 
at least one occasion he had to leave the 
Republican party line to do so. 

In some respects, however, Ingalls re- 
tarded social change. Certainly he 
helped to block reconciliation between 
the North and South with his “bloody 
shirt” speeches. He often spoke for the 
political status quo, as, for example, in 
his opposition to Civil Service reform. 
He too often elaborated on_ personal 
issues when his efforts should have been 
devoted to urging statesman-like legis- 
lation. 

It is ironical that Ingalls, the speaker 

49 Among Ingalls’ contemporaries who so 
testified were W. E. Newport, letter to the auth- 
or, Memphis, Tennessee, May 31, 1948, and J. 
W. Loving, letter to the author, Vernon, Ala- 
bama, June 2, 1948. 

50 Personal interview by the author with Sen- 


ator Arthur Capper, Washington, D. C., Decem- 
ber 29, 1948. 
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with the flashing wit and the sense of 
the dramatic, who could attract listeners 
by the thousands, should today be vir- 
tually forgotten outside his own state. 
Now almost a legend, the Kansas Sen- 
ator is remembered more for his sarcas- 
tic personal debates than for his efforts 
in behalf of constructive legislation. 


Observed in relation to his own time, 
however, and considered in the light of 
the testimony of his contemporaries and 
of the political morals of his day, In- 
galls must be judged as effective both 
as an orator of the traditional “grand 
manner” and, sometimes, as a logical de- 


bater. 








DESCARTES ON REASONING 


OTIS MONROE WALTER, Jr. 
University of Houston 


HE seventeenth century French phi- 

losopher, René Descartes, devised a 
system of reasoning which he said con- 
sisted of 

certain simple rules such that, if a man 
observe them accurately, he shall never assume 
what is false as true and will never spend his 
mental efforts at no purpose, but will gradually 
increase his knowledge and so arrive at true un- 
derstanding of all that does not surpass his 
powers.1 


This system of reasoning, he observed, 

. appears to me to be complete and 
to omit nothing to which our human 
powers can apply.”? Such assurances 
as these did not come from an overzeal- 
ous youth who was eager to make his 
reputation quickly. ‘They came, instead, 
from the man who originated the idea 
of describing nature mathematically, 
who propounded the famous premise “I 
think, therefore I am,” and who in- 
vented the analytic geometry. It is Des- 
cartes, in fact, who is credited with hav- 
ing fathered modern philosophy.* It 
would seem that we have proof of the 
pudding. 

In a survey of thirty-five bibliogra- 
phies, journals, and text-books in speech 
no significant reference to Descartes was 
found by the writer. It is the purpose 
here to describe Descartes’ system of rea- 
soning and to suggest its uses and limi- 
tations from the standpoint of those 
who teach reasoning in discussion, de- 
bate and public speaking courses. 


1 Descartes, René, “Rules for the Direction of 
the Mind,” The Philosophic Works of Descartes, 
Trans. Haldane, Elizabeth and Ross, G. R. T., 
(Cambridge, 1931), p. 9. 

2 Ibid., p. 36. 

3 Russell, Bertrand, A History of Western Phi- 
losophy (New York, 1945), P- 557- 


I. 


Descartes’ method begins by subject- 

ing the ideas of the world to doubt. For 
Descartes, it was the “universal doubt” 
which alone could divest the mind of 
prejudices, half truths, inconsistencies, 
and phantasmas. 
. . . But as regards all the opinions which up to 
this time I had embraced, I thought I could not 
do better than endeavor once for all to sweep 
them completely away, so that they might later 
be replaced, either by others that were better, or 
by the same when I had made them conform to 
the uniformity of a rational scheme. And I 
firmly believed that by this means I should suc- 
ceed in directing my life much better than if I 
had only built on old foundations, and relied 
on principles of which I allowed myself in 
youth to be persuaded without having inquired 
into their truth. .. .4 


In contrast to the skeptical approach to 
knowledge, however, doubting was not 
to be an end in itself; rather, it was 
only a means designed to allow the mind 


to find “. . . good ground for assurance 


and to reject the quicksand and mud in 


99 


order to find the rock... .’ 

After clearing the mind of impedi- 
menta by bringing it to doubt the ideas 
of the world, one must begin the search 
for that which can be trusted. Descartes 
believed that any idea that was clear 
could be trusted. For him, clarity was 
the test of truth: 

After this [process of doubting], I considered 
what in a proposition generally is requisite in 
order to be true and certain; for since I had 
just discovered one which I knew to be such, I 
thought that I ought to know in what this cer- 
tainty consisted. I came to the conclusion 
that I might assume, as a general rule, that the 
things which we conceive very clearly and dis- 


4 Descartes, René, “Discourse on Method,” 
The Philosophic Works of Descartes, op. cit., 
p. 89. 

5 Ibid., p. 99. 
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tinctly are all true—remembering, however, 


that there is some difficulty in ascertaining which 
are those that we distinctly conceive. 


Propositions that were clear, and there- 
fore supposedly true, could be found by 
two methods: 
By the 
those intellectual insights in which a 


intuition and deduction. 


former, Descartes referred to 


simple truth was grasped. In perceiving 


such an intuition, our experience 
or some inner light within us enables us 
to behold it as primary and as existing 


per se, not as depending on others. . . . 
The perception of a proposition by in- 


sight involves only the very simplest 
mental processes and is given “. . . so 
readily and distinctly that we are wholly 


freed from doubt. 


On the other hand, deduction meant 
the discovery of a truth indirectly: 


many things are known with certainty, 
though not by themselves evident, but only de 
duced from true and known principles by the 
continuous and uninterrupted action of a mind 
that has a clear vision of each step in the pro 
cess. It is in a similar way that we know that 
the last link in a long chain is connected with 


the first. .. .9 


Deduction, more precisely, was the pro- 
cess of drawing inferences from those 
first principles furnished by intuition: 
If, after we have recognized intuitively a num- 
ber of simple truths, we wish to draw any in- 
ference from them, it is useful to run them ovei 
in a continuous and uninterrupted act of thought, 
to reflect upon their relations to one another, 
and to grasp together distinctively a number of 
these propositions so far as is possible at the 


same time... .1° 


Clearly, then, intuition was the sudden 
perception of a simple truth, while de- 
duction was the discovery of truths by 
inference from other propositions. 

As a final point in his system of rea- 
soning, Descartes recommended that if, 

6 Ibid., pp. 101-102. 

7 Rules, op. cit., p. 16. 

8 Ibid., p. 7. 


9 Ibid., p. 8. 
10 [bid., p. 33. 


after spending a sufficient amount of 
time at a given problem, one did not 
have an “intuitive cognition” (by which 
he apparently meant either an intuition 
or the possibility of making a deduc- 
tion) one should stop reasoning on the 
matter for it was beyond human under- 
standing." 


It appears that three main concep- 
tions make up Descartes’ system of rea- 
soning: 1. Universal doubt to free the 
mind from prejudice and error; 2. Clar- 
ity of a proposition or of the process 
by which the proposition was discovered 
as the test of validity; 3. Use of linea 
inferences to deduce new propositions. 
We shall examine each of these concep 
tions from the point of view of the 


speech teacher. 
Il. 
The doubt” of 


is a technique of achieving what w« 


“universal Descartes 


call today an open mind. Descartes be- 
lieved strongly in technique; one could 
no more think well by vaguely decid- 
ing to, anymore than one possessed by 
a burning desire to find a treasure could 
do so by simply wandering the streets. 
One must have a specific method of 
achieving his objective. In the instruc- 
tion to doubt, we find such a method: 
whenever an idea enters the mind, we 
are instructed to subject that idea to 
doubt. The instruction is simple, uni- 
versally applicable, and methodologically 
specific. Whether or not it is the best 
instruction is another question, to be 


discussed later. 


Those of us who wish our students 
to work open mindedly in coming to 
grips with the conflicting ideas encoun- 
tered in discussion, debate and public 
speaking would probably increase out 
production of open-minded thinkers if 
we could furnish our students with simi- 


11 [bid., p. 22. 
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larly specific directions. ‘To simply ap- 
peal to the student to be “open minded” 
may not be worth much because it does 
not tell him what to do. In teaching 
a student to be open minded, we must 
discover instructions that are simple in 
nature, untversal in application, and 
specific in method. 

However, even Descartes’ specific di- 
rection may not insure an open mind 
for two reasons: First of all, to simply 
furnish one with the technique of doubt- 
ing fails to take into account human 
motivation. If it is true that one can- 
not simply “turn on” an open mind, 
it is probably true that one cannot al- 
ways “turn on” the technique of doubt- 
ing. Even before Descartes had begun 
to doubt, he had been psychologically 
prepared for a mental search by his 
studies and travels: 

For myself, I should doubtless have been one 
of these last people [who cannot think] if I had 
never known more than a single master, or had 
I never known the diversities which have from 
all time existed between the opinions of men of 


the greatest learning. But I had been taught, 


even in my College days, that there is nothing 
imaginable so strange or so little credible that 
it has not been maintained by one philosopher 
or other. . . .12 


Even an impassioned plea for open 
mindedness coupled with specific instruc- 
tions designed to achieve more objective 
thought perhaps are not enough to in- 
sure a large quota of open minds. It 
may be that only when the student has 
suddenly become aware of the conflict- 
ing schools of philosophy, of the con- 
flicting means and ends in human affairs, 
of conflicting information, discoveries 
and experiments that he feels the need 
for doing anything to insure validity 
for his thoughts. This subjugation of 
the self to the material and ideological 
conflicts of the world may be the first 
step in enabling a student to seek the 


12 Discourse, op. cit., p. go. 


virtue of a more objective way of think- 
ing. Only after one senses the enormity 
of the conflict of ideas will one feel the 
need to use specific methods for either 
opening the mind or for thinking. 


A second reason that Descartes’ in- 
struction to doubt may not secure an 
open mind is that the attitude of the 
careful thinker is at once more complex 
and less decisive than the attitude of 
doubt. Perhaps Dewey's term  “‘sus- 
pended judgment’’* is a better term 
to describe the characteristic Descartes 
seemed to be searching for, since it is 
But that 
judgment is not the 
sum total of the attitudes that a careful 


less apt to lead to skepticism. 


even suspended 


thinker must have can be seen immedi- 
ately by examining the behavioristic con- 
cept of the “delayed response,” the se- 
mantic conception of “extensional ori- 
entation,” or the logician’s description 
of “constructive reasoning.” If we are 
going to secure the proper attitudes for 
thought, we will have to supplement 
Descartes’ treatment with a more thor- 
ough exposition of the nature of the 
scientific or investigative mind. 

Finally, it must be noted that Des- 
cartes’ system of doubting places upon 
the individual the complete responsibil- 
itv for the determination of world’s 
truths. 

Now no more useful inquiry can be proposed 
than that which seeks to determine the nature 
and scope of human knowledge. . . . This in- 
vestigation should be undertaken once at least 
in his life by anyone who has the slightest re- 
gard for truth, since in pursuing it the true 
instruments of knowledge and the whole method 
of inquiry come to light. . . .14 


At the time that Descartes originated this 
system, this shift of responsibility from 
authoritarian to individual responsibility 
was a fresh approach to the problem of 

13 Dewey, John, How We Think (New York, 


1910), Pp. 13. 
14 Rules, op. cit., p. 26. 
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truth. But in our age where complete 
knowledge is clearly beyond the range 
of any man, it is necessary to accept the 
authority of investigating boards, ex- 
perts, fact-finding committees, and au- 
thorities of all kinds. The system of 
individual determination of truth can 
not be followed as fully as one might 
wish. We are, however, faced with a 


dilemma: It is true that if the world 
is so over-technical as to be beyond the 
sphere of the individual, Descartes’ sys- 
tem cannot work. By the same token, 


however, neither can democracy, for 
both systems are based on the ability of 
the individual to make discriminations 
him. We 


must either go in the direction of Des- 


in those fields that concern 
cartes and lead the individual to accept 
more intellectual responsibility, or we 
must abandon the theory of democratic 
action as we have conceived it. 

In conclusion, we may say that Des- 
cartes was correct in preparing one fo1 
valid creative work by attempting to 
free him from prejudice and past errors 
and that he was probably correct in giv- 
ing a simple and specific instruction to 
secure The 
to doubt would probably be followed 


this freedom. instruction 
more frequently if one’s motivation were 
increased by the knowledge that there 
are different and contrasting opinions 
in all fields of human knowledge. At 
the same time, Descartes’ instruction 
was too much in the direction of skep- 
ticism and too limited in scope to se- 
cure all the best qualities of thought. 
Finally, whether or not the individual 
can accept the responsibility implied in 
Descartes’ system remain to be deter- 
mined. At the present, emphasis seems 
to increase pressure for individuals to 
specialize and thereby to accept author- 
ities and experts in all fields except the 


15 Ganguli, Descartes 


1900), p. 7. 


Sanjiban, (Bombay, 


one they professionally practice. Our 
conceptions of democracy, however, are 
at odds with the more modern approach 
of specialization; when men realize this, 
perhaps once again man may be en- 
couraged to take all knowledge for: his 
province. 

Descartes was correct in believing that 
the mind must be opened, and that it 
can be done best by a specific method; 
his method, however, was both incom- 


plete and philosophically over-ambitious. 


II. 


Descartes believed that he had made 
clarity the sole test of truth. For him, 
any intuition which was clearly per- 
ceived or anv deduction which could be 
clearly followed should be accepted as 
true. The opinion expressed here, how- 
ever, is that clarity is not the essence of 
reasoning, but the by-product of reason- 
ing. 

To begin with, even Descartes used an 
additional logical method in establish- 
ing the proposition “I think, therefore I 
am.” Vietch points out that it is not clar- 
ity which guarantees the truth of the 
proposition, but the law of non-contra- 
diction.’* To illustrate, when one de- 
nies that thoughts exist, that denial ‘is 
itself a thought; hence even the denial 
of thoughts force one to conclude that 
Descartes was, how- 


had 


principle save that of clarity. 


there are thoughts. 


ever, unaware that he used anv 


Clarity is insufficient for demonstra- 
tion for a more obvious reason: frequent- 
The 
cleat 


lv ideas mav be clear and vet false. 


shadows in Plato’s cave may be 
to their observers, but they are none the 
less, shadows. Many a normal illusion 
is clearly perceived. Presumably, the 
delusions of the psychotic possess for 


him the same clarity that Descartes’ “I 


16Vietch, John, The Method, Meditations and 
Philosophy of Descartes (New York, 1901), p. 28. 
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think, therefore I am” did for the philos- 
opher. Red and green may be clear to 
both you and me, yet different for us 
both. One may clearly argue in a circle, 
vet certainly not have made a demonstra- 
tion. clarity 
and familiarity so as to assume as true 
that which is only better known. 


One may easily confuse 


Final- 
ly, as Hobbes pointed out, clarity may be 
the reason a man defends a belief, but 
clarity itself cannot tell one whether 
or not a belief is correct.* 

If clarity cannot be the final and only 
test of a demonstration, what is its place 
in logic? The position taken here is 
that clarity is the resu/t of careful use 
of logic and thought, but it is not the 
test of that logic or thought. We per- 
ceive a thing clearly after we have carried 
out a careful logical process which has 
forced us to become familiar with the 
various aspects of our problem. Jn brief, 
clarity is only the subjective by-product 
of careful attention to a problem, not 
the test of validity. 


IV. 

Descartes proposed no rules to insure 
the validity of inferences such as those 
set forth by Aristotle in the Analytica 
Priora. He believed that since good 
sense was possessed by all men in equal 
amounts that such rules were unneces- 
sary..* He further explains his position 
by saving 

. none of the mistakes which men can make 

. are due to faulty inference; they are caused 
merely by the fact that we found upen a basis 
of poorly comprehended experiences, or that 
propositions are posited which are hasty and 
groundless.19 


Of the syllogism and the rules concern- 
ing them he believed that they 

. are well suited for polemics. They indeed 
give practice to the wits of youths and, produc- 


17 Ganguli, op. cit., p. 19. 
18 Discourse, op. cit., p. 1. 


19 Rules, op. cit., p. 5. 


ing emulation among them, act as a stimulus; 
it is much better for their minds to be moulded 
by opinions of this sort, uncertain though they 
appear ... than to be left entirely to their 
own devices. For thus through lack of guidance 
they the 

abyss. . . .20 


students might stray into some 


The only rule that he suggests, therefore, 
is that in drawing inferences, that the 
inference be clear. The “natural light 
of reason” alone is enough, according 
to Descartes, to insure ‘validity. 

If Descartes is correct, then the teach- 
ing of logic and argumentation is a 
waste of time. The experience, however, 
of those of us who have taught reason- 
ing often tells us differently. More ob- 
jective evidence is offered in an experi- 
mental attempt to investigate errors in 
inference by the late John J. B. Morgan. 
Morgan found that inferences involving 
emotionally loaded concepts tended to 
be markedly in agreement with the pre- 
judices of the reasoner*? and that even 
when strong emotional biases are absent, 
the reasoner may make errors in infer- 
ence as a result of following the line 
of least resistance.** People evidently 
do need training in the technique of 
drawing inferences despite Bacon’s ob- 
servation that “God did not simply make 
man two-legged and leave it to Aristotle 
to make him wise.” It may be true that 
the person who attempts to remain ob- 
jective and who pays careful attention 
to the process of reasoning may, with- 
out being taught the rules of reason, 
arrive at correct judgments. Yet, recent 
experiments show that the person who 
has been taught the “rules of reason” 


tend to be able to do a better job of 


20 Ibid., p. 4. 

21 Morgan, John J. B., “Distortions of Syllogis- 
tic Reasoning Produced by Personal Convic- 
tions,” Journal of Social Psychology, v. 20 (1944), 
PP- 39°59- 

22 —__., “Following the Path of Least Resist- 
ance in Thinking,’ Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, v. 35 (1944), pp. 27-38. 








critical thinking than those who have 
not.** 

Descartes’ system of reasoning may 
have been at fault at another point. 
Descartes believed that he had found 
a method of discovery rather than a 
method that was of use in proving some 
hypothesis that had already been hit 
upon.** It is doubtful, however, that 
men make use of axioms in thinking. 
It is not necessary here to review the 
classic attacks on deduction by Locke, 
Hume, Mill, Bosanquet and_ others.’ 
Instead, let us see if modern attempts 
to describe the process of thought seem 
to differ from Descartes’ analysis. In 
referring to the method of reasoning 
from axioms to a conclusion, Albert 
Einstein observes “. . . ‘No really produc- 
tive man thinks in such a paper fashion. 

. . The way two triple sets of axioms 
are contrasted in the Einstein-Infeld 
book is not at all the way things hap- 
pened in the process of actual think- 
ing.’ . . .”°5 Einstein states that prool 
by axioms is a good method of express- 
ing one’s self, but it is not the pattern 


of human thought.2* Wertheimer be- 


lieves that “ . The axioms were not 


the beginning, but the outcome of what 
was going on... .”*S If a man does not 
think using axioms, how does he think? 
John Dewey’s answer is standard: One 
must start with a difficulty and work 
one’s way toward the suggestion of solu 


tions. After the solutions are suggested, 


one used reasoning to determine the 


23 Bembreck, Winston L., “The Effects of a 
Course in Argumentation on Critical Thinking 
Ability,” SM, v. 16 (1949), pp. 176-189. 

24 Rules, op. cit., p. 9. 

25 Most of these critics were concerned with 
the idea that the syllogism is question-begging. 
For a clear refutation of this notion, see Cohen, 
Morris and Nagel, Earnest, Logic and the Scien 
tific Method, (New York, 1934), Ch. IX. 

26 Wertheimer, Max, Productive Thinking 
(New York, 1945), pp. 183-184. 

27 Ibid., p. 184. 

28 Ibid., p. 183. 
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consequences of the solutions.*® ‘Think- 
ing seems to proceed in part by finding 
and trying out various answers rather 
than by the evolution of the solution 
slowly through the combinations of 
axioms. 

Let us examine a theorem of Euclid 


from this standpoint.*’ If we wish to 


A B 








prove that “The opposide sides of a par- 
allelogram ABCD are equal,” we can do 
it by dividing the parallelogram into two 
triangles CBA and ACD and _ proving 
that the two triangles are congruent. It 
then follows by definition that side AB 
equals side DC and that AC equals DB. 
Now let us suppose that some eager high 
school sophomore who has mastered all 
of geometry up to this theorem has been 
assigned the proof of that theorem fot 
the next day, but that he has lost his 
geometry book. He may, of course, de- 
rive the proof. But before he gets the 
answer, it will be necessary for him to 
look for methods of proof. At the mo- 
ment he hits upon the correct solution of 
dividing the figure into two triangles 
and proving the triangles congruent, the 
creative process, or the process of dis- 
covery is over! From then on the solu- 
tion to the problem is no longer new; he 
knows from previous lessons how to 
prove two triangles are congruent. The 
portion of the proof where he uses ax 
ioms, therefore, is not a creative part of 

29 Dewey, op. cit., p. 94 

‘© As a supplementary support of the thesis 
that men cannot discover a new truth by reason- 
ing from axioms to the new truth, it is fairly 
certain that Euclid did not discover his theo- 
rems. While he was at Alexandria, he merely 
collected and systematized those proofs already 


known. See Durant, Will, The Life of Greece, 
(New York, 1939), p. 628. 
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the solution. It would seem, then, that 
deduction would not be a method of dis- 
covery. Furthermore, a man who wished 
to re-construct the whole of Euclid’s Ge- 
ometry, assuming he knew nothing of 
the discipline would (if he thinks as 
Dewey says people do) have to have a 
hypothesis that expressed the thing to 
be proved; even the theorems would 
have to be suggested. He would then 
have to find the hypothesis that express- 
ed the method of proving each theorem. 
Che actual proof of the theorems would 
be ex post facto. Once the correct hy- 
potheses are perceived, the proof of 
them, which follows Descartes’ method, 


is no longer discovery. 


It may be possible to train men to 
think with axioms in order to reason 
to new conclusions. Most modern psy- 
chologists seem to suggest that thought 
does not proceed by this method.*t The 
fact that we have not thought to proceed 
from axioms may be prima facie evi- 
dence that men cannot. Yet the evi- 
Of all the areas 


in which research in reasoning is needed, 


dence is not conclusive. 


i Woodworth, Robert, Experimental Psychol 
( New York, 1938). p. 819 


the problem of whether or not a man 
may make discoveries that are new to 
him by thinking with axioms is one of 
the most important. Present evidence, 
however, suggests that man cannot un- 
cover a new solution by Descartes’ sys- 
tem of reasoning. Perhaps we are cor- 
rect in discussion in following the lead 
of John Dewey. 
V. 

Our final estimate of Descartes will be 
much more kind than the _ preceding 
pages. Taken as a whole, his method 
was basically an attempt to free the 
mind from the prison it had built around 
itself by accepting the method of au- 
thority.** It was an attempt to return 
the individual to the position of judge 
instead of jailer. As such, his system 
re-shaped the minds of men so that they 
could no longer be contained within 
the cellars of their static method. To 


be sure, formulations in 


his specific 
methodology will be of little help to us 
today, but his basic attempt to, cut the 
bonds of authority helped give the world 
the freedoms that it has today. 


2 Nicholson, J. A., An Introductory Course in 
Philosophy (New York, 1939), Pp. 139. 








WOMEN EMERGE AS POLITICAL SPEAKERS 


ALICE DONALDSON 
Clayton (Missouri) High School 


INTRODUCTION 

ESS than two years after the signing 

of the Armistice of World War I, the 
United States had to select a president 
to guide the nation in the post-war dec- 
ade. In the interim from September, 
1919, until Harding took office in March, 
1921, Wilson’s illness left the govern- 
ment leaderless.1_ During this period of 
drifting, the nation experienced demo- 
bilization of men and industries, growth 
of the Ku Klux Klan, Negro riots, red 
hunts, and violent strikes. And during 
this period of drifting, the two major 
political parties met to select their can- 
didates for president. The Republicans, 
meeting in Chicago from June 8th to 
June 1gth, chose Warren G. Harding. 
In San Francisco two weeks later, the 
Democrats named James M. Cox and 
agreed to defend the League of Nations 
as the “surest if not the only practical 
means of maintaining the permanent 
peace of the world.” 

Perhaps the most unusual feature of 
the 1920 conventions was the presence 
of women. Although the 19th amend- 
ment had not yet been formally an- 
nounced, the women exercised their 
democratic rights by participating in the 
Republican and Democratic national as- 
Emily Newell Blair, writing 
in Current History, points out that in 


semblies. 


1916, a spy glass was necessary in order 
to see the women; but in 1920, red, 
blonde, and brunette coiffeurs sprinkled 
The Republicans had 26 
women with voting power, and by count- 


every row.? 


1 Hacker, Louis M. and Benjamin B. Ken- 
drick. The United States Since 1865. (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1949) 456. 

2 Blair, Emily Newell. “Women at the Con- 
ventions,” Current History October 20, 1920. 26. 


ing the alternates, a total of 139 women 
in attendance. Missouri led the states 
with 32 women in its delegation, and 
New York was the nearest competitor 
with 22.° In contrast, the Democrats 
had an average of 318 women delegates.‘ 
The dreams of Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth 
Stanton, and Susan B. Anthony had 
come true. Women all over the nation 
could vote. Their victory had been won. 
Their position as man’s equal had been 
consolidated, and the political conven- 
tions had become ‘co-educational insti- 


tutions.” 


Since some states had not ratified the 
amendment, and the official proclama- 
tion had not yet been made, woman suf- 
frage was still a living issue. Some olf 
the dilatory states were Republican; con- 
sequently, woman  suffragists picketed 
They 


dressed in white and carried banners 


the Chicago convention. were 
made of the three colors of the party— 
When they 


stood elbow to elbow with their flags 


lavender, white, and yellow. 


held in front, they looked like a huge 
unfolded Chinese book.© The banners 


demanded immediate indorsement of 


suffrage. For example, “Republicans, 
how long must women wait for liberty?” 
“Republicans, if you force us to fight, 
we will begin with 17,000,000 women’s 
votes.” “Unenfranchised women have 
millions for liberty, but not one cent for 
party tribute.” The women did not 


picket at San Francisco, for the Demo- 


3 Martyn, Marguerite. St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
patch, June 8, 1920. 2. 

4Klauber, Edward. St. 
crat, June 27, 1920. 2. 

5 Ibanez, Vicente Blasco. 
June 10, 1920. 4. 

6 New York Times, June 8, 1920. 4. 
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crats favored the 1gth amendment, and 
the National Committee had already 
determined that in the future its mem- 
bership would consist of one man and 
one woman from each state... Women 
were now to participate in all political 
caucuses. 
CONVENTION SPEAKING 

What were the national conventions 
like? Vincente Blasco Ibanez, a Spanish 
novelist who attended the Chicago meet- 
ing, said that it reminded him of a bull 
fight in Spain, the convention being the 
more exciting.* Emily Newell Blair de- 
scribed the Democratic gathering as a 
war block party.® Irvin $. Cobb deplored 
the ponderous platitudinous phrases of 
the convention oratory: 

The orator was of the same familiar con- 
vention brand, abounding in kind words for 
motherhood and for the flag and for sunsets 
and for the Constitution and for all the other 
things which are being heartily indorsed this 
week at San Francisco just as they were heartily 
indorsed at Chciago. After a careful survey of 
the situation, I am able to report that, to the 
best of my information and belief, the Amer- 
ican flag hadn’t an enemy in the Republican 


national convention and hasn't one in the Dem- 
ocratic national convention either.1° 


Cobb was not just trying to be funny, 
for on another occasion he said that the 
American public was tired of so much 
politics and so little business in the run- 
Fannie Hurst 
also decried the low state of convention 


, - or ee 11 
ning of a government. 


speeches when she wrote of the audi- 
ences’ reception of this flowery oratory: 
“Next to peanuts and made neckties, I 
have concluded that there is nothing the 
great American public loves quite so 
much as the platitude. It wants them 


pink and sugary like lollypops, it pulls 


7 Ibid., June 30, 1920. 1. 

&Ibanez, Blasco. St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
June 12, 1920. 4. 

9 Blair, op. cit., 27a. 

10 Cobb, Irvin S. St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 
2, 1920. 3. 

11 Jbid., June 8, 1920. 3. 


mn 
JO 


long and ecstatically at them, gurgles 
them in, swallows them stick and all and 
makes _pitti-pat-pitti-pat—baker’s man 
for more.’** Ring Lardner’s silent con- 
demnation of conventions is evidenced 
in his cynical summary of the Republi- 
can platform: 

Peace Treaty: Postponed—rain. 

Taxation: The burden of taxation imposed 
upon the American people is staggering and 


so are the delegates. 


Free speech: We demand free _ speech 


though if Bryan had to give his speeches 
for nothing he might still be Secretary of 
State . . .13 

Another new feature of the conven- 
tions was the public address systems. 
The Bell Telephone Company had in- 
stalled a huge transmitter above the 
speaker’s desk and placed little receivers 
throughout the convention hall. They 
covered all of the mechanical devices 
with flags; so they would appear as part 
of the decorations. One reporter said 
that the navy had used a similar system 
on large ships during the war.1* Appar- 
ently the instrument was not the per- 
fected arrangement found in present-day 
auditoriums. Irvin S. Cobb said that, 
“The acoustics of the convention hall 
had been turned up to a point where it 
was reliably reported that a man sitting 
in the rear of the building would be 
able distinctly to hear the presiding of- 
ficer’s arteries hardening upon the plat- 
form.”*® Clark McAdams, a reporter for 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, noted that 
“When Senator Lodge spoke his none- 
too-robust tones were fired into the re- 
mote corners of the hall as if shot from 
a gun.’"® McAdams also insisted that 
the “full round tones of a Kentucky 

12 Hurst, Fannie. St. 
June 10, 1920. 3. 

13 Lardner, Ring. St. 
June 11, 1920. 3. 

14 St. Louis Post-Dispatch, June 4, 1920. 1. 

15 Cobb, loc. cit., June 27, 1920. part 4. 3. 


16 McAdams, Clark. St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
June g, 1920. Daily Magazine. 28. 
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Bishop, couldn’t have fallen short of 
whither they were addressed.’"** Prior 
to 1920, the political conventions with 
their excitement and noise, and _plati- 
man’s 


tudinous oratory had been a 


world. Now Irvin S. Cobb warned the 
men to prepare themselves for a new 
political day when a woman might sit 
in the White House.'* 


WoMEN’s EFFECT ON THE CONVENTIONS 

How did the women affect the con- 
vention? Certain superficial innovations 
were almost immediately noticeable. 
Less smoke and boisterous language and 
fewer cigar butts on the floor than 
in previous conventions were obvious 
that, 


“Many a stogie has languished in a waist- 


changes.’® Fannie Hurst noted 
coat pocket because of the charming pro- 
pinquity of a fair delegate; many a siz- 
zling swear word has gone off like a 
damp fire cracker because of a pink eat 


PPory 


too close at hand.’ However, Miss 
Hurst deplored that women had been 
unable to rid the convention of cuspi- 
dors. She speculated that only a delega- 
tion of Cleopatras, Helen of Troys, and 
Theda Baras would be able to accom- 
plish that feat. Most of the leading can- 
didates for the Republican nomination 
had special headquarters for the women. 
Governor William S. Sproul was an ex- 
ception by having no women connected 
with his campaign. The ladies who sup 
ported General Leonard Wood were a 
society group and were invited into the 
best homes in Chicago.*! Perhaps, Her- 
bert Hoover had more women in his 
contingent than did any of the othe 
candidates. Ibanez surmised that the 
women were attracted to Hoover because 
he was the silent type.** Since the wom- 


17 Thid. 

18 Cobb, loc. cit., June 27, 1920. part 4. 3. 
19 Martyn, loc. cit., June 7, 1920. 3. 

20 Hurst, loc. cit., June 8, 1920. 3. 

21 §t. Louis Globe-Democrat, June 8, 1920. 2 


22 Ibanez, Blasco. Kansas City Star, June 11, 


1920. 4. 


en did not have much to do at the var- 
ious headquarters, they lined the halls 
of the Congress hotel and handed out 
fans, apples, and feathers, the emblems 
of their candidates.2* The ladies in the 
headquarters of Wood, Lowden, and 
Johnson served tea each day. The Phila- 
delphia Ledger deplored the arrival of 
pink tea 


parties on the convention 


scene.*4 

How did the men react to these femi- 
For the 
most part, they tacitly received the in- 


nine alterations in their world? 


vasion; nevertheless, they made fun of 
the venture. At the Republican conven- 
tion, a man, upon returning to his seat, 
When 


the usher refused to eject her, he gave 


found it occupied by a woman. 


his ticket to one of the pickets who 
promptly had the woman removed. The 
usher observed that it takes women to 
Irvin S. Cobb de 
clared that “it is indeed a pitiable sight 


manage women.- 


to observe a tenderly nurtured cultured 
gentlewoman trying to accustom herself 
to wearing her hat on one side and talk- 
ing in a confidential shriek out of one 
corner of her mouth the same as an 
orthodox male delegate does.’”** The 
men on the Missouri section of the train 
for San Francisco made fun of the head 
gear which the women wore. This cov 
ering was a fancy cap of the boudon 
variety and was fashioned out of crepe 
de Chine and wound around the coif- 
feur.27 Sam Hellman, former editor of 
the St. Louis Republic, 


of the women delegates aboard the train. 


also made tun 


He said they discussed the newest de- 


velopments in  tatwork, hemstitching, 


and “whether or not a 2-vear-old child 


23 Blair, op. cit., 27d. 

24 Philadelphia Ledger in the Literary Digest, 
June 12, 1920. 77. 

25 New York Times, June 12, 1920. 9. 

26 Cobb, loc cit., June 8, 1920. 3. 


27 Faris, Adalyn. St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 


June 25, 1920. part 1. 1. 
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ought to be allowed to eat meat in the 
evening.”?* At the convention, the band 
serenaded the women with the hit tune 
“You Great Big Beautiful Doll.” Ac- 
cording to one reporter, Mrs. Susan Fitz- 
gerald, a personable little gray-haired 
woman, blushed vigorously when the 
band played that tune for her.?° Even 
Fannie Hurst, who usually championed 
the cause of women, commented upon 
their excitement during the demonstra- 
tions. William Jennings Bryan had said 
that the inclination of women politi- 
cians to orate from chairs and soap boxes 
came from their fear of mice. Fannie 
Hurst accepted his premise and insisted 
that the convention yell of the women 
must date back to the screech emitted 
at the sight of the mice. On the occasion 
of the nomination of Attorney-General 
Palmer, the women cheered for go off 
key minutes. “The men threw in bass 
sandbags; the brass band threw out life 
lines. But of no avail. The women of 
the driest convention in the history of 
the country were drunk on voice—that 
peculiar self-intoxication of the mob.” 
The men both accepted and enjoyed 
the feminine presence. However, Fan- 


nie Hurst voiced the 


protest against 


much of the fun-making by asserting 
that the “funny-paper” idea of fedora 
hats, tight coiffeurs, and steel-rimmed 
spectacles was “ about as stale as yester- 
day’s newspapers.” 

How did the women react to thei 
new positions? Since the convention 
experience was strange to most of them, 
they had their troubles. None of them 


had ever been a _ national delegate. 


Probably 75° were completely unversed 


in politics, and 98° had never before 


28 Hellman, Sam. St. 
June 23, 1920. part 1. 1. 
29 Hurst, loc. cit., July 1, 1920. 3. 
® [bid., July 1, 1920. 3. 
1 [bid., June 8, 1920. 3. 


Louis Globe-Democrat, 


57 
attended a national convention.*? The 
story of the wife of a former Treasurer 
of a National Committee illustrates 
women’s newness at conventions. Eight 
years ago her husband had refused to let 
her come. Four years ago, she came 
but had to stay in the hotel room and 
answer the phone. This year she was 
a delegate at large, and her husband 
had accompanied her to the conven- 
Thus, women arrived on the 
Clothes presented a 


Kathleen 


costuming, 


tion.** 
political scene. 


problem for many. Norris, 


noting the errors in dle- 
clared that at least one woman “wore 
delicate high-heeled shoes of fawn 
kid and a frail Georgette gown, and 
more than one attended the evening 
sessions with bare shoulders, and loos- 
ened beautiful opera wraps.”** Mrs. 
McCann 


a moment when she took off her hat 


bewildered her audience for 


when she got up to speak. The assembly 
was not sure whether she was following 
some unwritten law, was paying a trib 
ute to her audience, or was throwing 
her hat into the ring. The women 
with expensive millinery for the San 
Francisco trip were disappointed, for the 
state required that hats be removed in 
meetings.“* After one. exhausting ten 
hour session at the Republican conven- 
tion, the women proved to be the wise! 
for their experience; they carried lunch 
boxes the next day; and upon arriving 
they took off their hats and made them- 
selves at home. ‘They were tired, for 
the convention was a shopping trip and 
social gathering as well as a_ political 


meeting.** Mrs. Frederick Tahl, chair- 


82 Richardson, Anna Steele. New York Times, 
June 20, 1920. XX. 2. 

33 Blair, op. cit., 26. 

34 Norris, Kathleen. “Mine Eyes Have Seen 
rhe Glory,” Good Housekeeping October, 1920. 
96. 

35 Hurst, loc. cit., July 2, 1920. 3. 

36 St. Louis Globe-Democrat, June 30, 1920. 6. 

7 Faris, loc. cit., June 13, 1920. 3. 
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man of the Finance Committee of Illi- 
nois Democratic Women’s Committee, 
had her special difficulty. She hoped to 
change the national emblem of the party 
from a donkey to a “The 
rooster,” she said, “is a proud bird and 


rooster. 


has something to crow about .... The 
Democrats are not ‘mulish,’ only ‘firm.’ ’ 
Mrs. Tahl’s belief in her cause prompted 
little silver 
roosters to the convention.** Mrs. Guil- 


her to bring millions of 


ford Dudley had a different problem. 
She prepared a seconding speech for A. 
Mitchel Palmer only to learn that she 
was eliminated by the rule allowing onl 
three such speeches. Since she wanted to 
give her talk, she asked permission of 
the Palmer headquarters to speak for 
Ambassador Davis. When they gave their 
consent, she proceeded to substitute 
Davis’s name wherever she had Palmer 
Miss Mary Gar- 
rett Hay solved her problems in running 


and gave the speech.*® 


a business meeting in a quick efficient 
manner. Miss Hay’s delivery was that of 
the old-fashioned politician of the hand- 
shaking school. “She is of stalwart figure 
and stands with one hand behind her 
back, her chest thrown forward.” Her 
abrupt efficient manner, her deep-chest- 
ed voice, and her vigorous wielding of 
the gavel were effective. For example, 
she said to one woman, “Lucy, I feel it 
coming that you are going to make a 
speech. Sit down.’*° Mrs. Morrison's 
talk could not be heard over the loud, 
noisy Hoover demonstration until men 
in the audience took pity on her and 
cried out, “She’s a woman,” “Give her 
a chance!” Finally, the audience be- 
came attentive 
speak.*t The 


learned that conventions were not easy. 


enough for her to 


“petticoat brigade’’*? 


38 St. Louis Post-Dispatch, June 18, 1920. 1. 
39 Ibid., July 2, 1920. 3. 

40 Martyn, loc. cit., June 7, 1920. 3. 

41 New York Times, June 12, 1920. 9. 


42 St. Louis Globe-Democrat, June 8, 1920. 4. 


‘THE WOMEN SPEAK 

What did the women do? Although 
they had troubles in becoming adjusted, 
they gave good speeches and succeeded 
in getting some of their ideas into the 
platforms. In many instances, they gave 
the seconding talks for the various can- 
didates. The first woman to address a 
national political. gathering was Mrs. 
Margaret Hill McCarter of 
Kansas. Except for being first, her speech 


Topeka, 


did not attract attention. However, 
many of the addresses given by the wom- 
en did receive favorable comment. Per- 
haps the most outstanding woman at 
the Republican convention was Mrs. 
Douglas Robinson, sister of Theodore 
Roosevelt. As she spoke, a glint of big 
teeth and a twist of the lower lip uncan- 
nily reminded her hearers of her broth- 
er.** Her style of speaking was equally 
reminiscent. She used epigrammatic 


“Realizable 


“Uncommon Sense,” and “I want Leon- 


phrases such as ideals,” 
ard Wood.” These phrases were snap- 
ped out with the characteristic Roose- 
veltian positiveness. When she finished 
her speech for Leonard Wood, many of 
the men in the convention said as they 
applauded, “Let’s nominate Teddy’s 
sister.”"** In appraising Mrs. Robinson's 
speech, William 
that it * 


Jennings Bryan said 


‘measured up to the most exact- 
ing rules of oratory.”*° Oswald Garri- 
son Villard said, “. she held up the 
men to shame with her brevity and 
effectiveness.’’*® At the Democratic con- 
vention, Mrs. Julia Brown, whose stage 
name had been Izetta Jewell, won favor- 
able notice. Mrs. Brown’s experience 
with a Washington D. C, stock company 


no doubt aided her when she seconded 


43 Martyn, loc. cit., June 8, 1920. 2. 

44 Tbid., June 13, 1920. editorial section. 1. 

45 Bryan, William Jennings. St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, June 12, 1920. 4. 

46 Villard, Oswald Garrison, “The ‘Unbossed’ 
Republican Convention,” The Nation. vol. 110, 
821. 
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the nomination of Ambassador John W. 
Davis. Reporters described her voice 


as clear and sweet with beautifully 
modulated tones. She chose to empha- 
size her femininity though many of the 
women of the conventions subordinated 
this characteristic. She won her first 
laugh by telling a story of a child’s nar- 
rative of the creation. In this story, in- 
stead of the rib, God used the brain of 
\dam to create woman. The men at the 
convention applauded good-naturedly.* 
Mrs. Brown continued her speech by de- 
scribing Ambassador Davis as a “man’s 
man and therefore the ideal candidate 
for a woman to vote for.” Then she de- 
scribed Mrs. Davis and showed how this 
lovely woman would be ideal as first 
lady of the land.*’ 


particularly proud that Mrs. Brown gave 


Fannie Hurst was 


a speech free from the usual platitudi- 
nous phrases characteristic of conven- 


tion oratory. Instead of saying “‘son-of- 


the-soil” or “choice-of-the-people,” Mrs. 
Brown described Ambassador Davis as a 
man who was not a preacher, but who 
practiced what the preachers said.** As 
for all of the women, William Jennings 
Bryan declared that they were not in- 
ferior to the men in seconding speeches 
in any respect.°° Irvin S. Cobb paid his 
homage by saying: 

Candor compels the admission that both at 
Chicago and at San Francisco the women speak- 
ers uniformly made the best speeches. They 
were the shortest: therefore the best. But in 
this circumstance I behold no hope of immedi- 
ate reform in convention methods. These wom 
en had been thrust into a new and unaccus 
tomed setting. They were nervous and_ shy 
Doubtless when they have learned more of the 
convention etiquette, more of convention bunk 
and buncombe, they'll be just as_ tiresomely 
longwinded and platitudinous as the men are.51 


47 St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 2, 1920. 3. 

*S Ross, Charles G. (Washington Correspond- 
ent) St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 2, 1920. 2. 

49 Hurst, loc. cit., July 2, 1920. 3. 

5” Bryan, loc. cit., July 12, 1920. 4. 

51 Cobb, loc. cit., July 4, 1920. part 3. 3. 


Though Cobb’s prediction for the fu- 
ture was not bright, the women did win 
acclaim for their speeches. Most of the 
women came to the convention with def- 
inite ideas concerning complete suflrage, 
representation on national committees, 
These 
planks pertained to the independent 


and the passage of six planks. 


naturalization of married women, suf- 
frage, child labor, women in industry, 
infant and maternal care, and a depart- 
ment of education with a woman at the 
head. The Republicans mentioned the 
first four of these planks in their plat- 
form.®? The Democrats gave attention 
to all except the last. The women also 
succeeded in securing representation on 
national committees. Previous to the 
convention, the Democrats had said that 
the women would be represented, and 
during the Chicago meeting the Repub- 
licans acquiesced. Certainly, the wom- 
en were successful in their speaking and 
in attaining their goals. 


EVALUATION 

What was the evaluation of the wom- 
en’s part? As the convention came to a 
close and the writers appraised what 
they had seen and heard, the women 
won almost universal applause. The 
men had accepted their presence in po- 
litical circles. As Irvin §S. Cobb said, 
“The gallus is no more the most com- 
mon visible emblem of a shirt-sleeved 
democracy for the suspender walks hand 
in hand with the blouse that buttons 


2 


down the back.’** Kathleen Norris was 
impressed by the utter lack of strange- 
ness that the women manifested. “They 
rose, spoke, sat down, applauded, ob- 
jected or approved, they took their turn 
on committees or as chairwomen, all 
with serenity, suavity and promptitude; 
their voices rang out with confidence 

52 Frazer, Elizabeth. “Here We Are Use Us,” 
Good Housekeeping, September, 1920. 156. 

53 Cobb, loc. cit., July 1, 1920. 3. 
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and courage in the immense _place.’’* 
Emily Newell Blair the 
quality when she said, “. . 


noted same 
. the presence 
of the women seemed taken as a matter 
of course ... men took the women and 
the women took themselves for grant- 
ed.”> Fannie Hurst headlined one of 
her articles, “Speeches by the Women 
Free From All Platitudes Brighten the 
Charles G. Ross, Chief 
Washington Correspondent for the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, said, “Women out- 
The 
editorial page of the Post kept step with 


Convention.’’** 


shone the men as orators. 


the popular opinion and stated that the 
women acquitted themselves with dis- 
tinction.** Even A. Maurice Low, Wash- 
ington Correspondent for the London 
Morning Post, declared that the women 
had “met man on his chosen field and 
proved his equal.”” Low continued that 
these women represented a cross-section 
of American life; that they did not capi- 


talize on their femininity, but instead 
they used practical argument.*® Anna 
Steele Richardson of the New York 


Times staff said that the women at the 
conventions could be divided into three 
groups: the fashionable groups who talk- 
ed of spreading information to the mul- 
titudes and approaching the rich for 
contributions; the practical politicians 
who understood their position and knew 
what to do; and the masses who believed 
that they could purify politics and ear- 
nestly wanted to work.*® Elizabeth Fra- 
zer was impressed with the intelligence 
of the women. She observed that most 
of them were in the prime of life. She 
liked their unselfish attitude. They were 

54 Norris, op. cit., 96. 

55 Blair, op. cit., 26. 

56 Hurst, loc. cit., July 2, 1920. 3. 

57 Ross, loc. cit., July 2, 1920. 2. 

58 Editorial, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 6, 
1920. Daily Magazine. 28. 

59 Low, A. Maurice. “The Women At San 
Francisco,” Review of Reviews, vol. 62. 176-177. 


1 
/ 
6° Richardson, /oc. cit., June 20, 1920. XX. 


not jealous of the men, nor were they 
seeking personal aggrandizement. They 
knew that work needed to be done, and 
another ar- 
the 
She said that many ol 


they wanted to help.*t In 


ticle, Miss Frazer contrasted men 
and the women. 
the men were “stamped and branded by 
mediocrity like a cheap grade of ma 


The 


“enthusiastic, intelligent, full of determi- 


chine-made goods.” women wer 
nation and quiet faith. Not world beat- 
ers of brillianee. Not superwomen. Just 


the plain common salt of the earth.’ 


What were the consequences of wom 


en in national political conventions? 
What were the prophecies of their fu- 
ture influences? The politicians recog 
the importance of their 


When a reporter asked Miss Mary Gar- 


nized vote. 
rett Hay what was the funniest incident 
of the convention, she replied that it 
was the way men tried to get the vote of 
the women.** Ex-Governor Willis mad 
a definite appeal for women’s support 
when he nominated Harding. During 
his speech, he leaned over the platform 
railing and in an intimate tone of voice 


said, “Say boys—and girls too—why not 





name The delegates rose and 
cheered and began to march in the aisles 
saving, “That's right, we are all bovs 
and girls, the girls are in politics now, 
William 


dicted that the women would exert the 


too.’’*# Jennings Bryan pre 


greatest influences for the cause of peace 
abroad and the establishment of prohi 


bition. He diplomatically added that 


“Woman's conscience is needed to sup- 
plement man’s judgment and experience 
to insure an early triumph of ever\ 


61 Frazer, op. cit., 26. 

62 Frazer, “Encore Les Femmes! Woman: <A 
Political Animal,” Saturday Evening Post, Sep 
tember 11, 1920. 17. 

63 New York Times, June 10, 1920. 4. 

64 Sullivan, Mark. Our Times The United 
States 1900-1925. VI “The Twenties” (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937) 51. 
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righteous cause.”** Albert J. Beveridge 
predicted that the women would be con- 
Budach 
said that “It is probable that women are 


servative and _ nationalistic.®* 
more fitted for politics than are men.’’® 
Some of the women, however, were sad- 
dened by what they had seen of cor- 
ruption. But an elderly Quaker lady 
spoke for many when she said that she 
would dedicate herself to being a G.O.B. 

Good Old Broom.** The Philadel- 
phia Ledger insisted that stump-speak- 
ing should be easy for the ladies aiter 
their campaign for suffrage. The Ledger 
also speculated that many polling places 
would have to be moved since the wom- 
en could not be expected to go into 
John Barleycorn’s tavern to vote. The 
new location would, no doubt, be Mrs. 


Mulliner’s hat shop."® 


6> Bryan, “To The Women Of America,” Col- 
lrers, June 12, 1920. off 

66 Beveridge, Albert J]. “To The Women Of 
America,” Colliers, June 12, 1920. g. 

67 Fraser, “Encore Les’ Femmes!”’ 
Evening Post, September 11, 1920. 17. 

68 Tbid., 181. 

69 Philadelphia Ledger in the Literary Digest, 
June 12, 1920. 78. 


Saturday 


SUMMARY 

Perhaps the appearance of women in 
their first national political conventions 
might best be summarized by a com- 
ment from the Literary Digest: 

rh old-time politicians who kissed the ba- 
bies, passed out cigars, and had a flow of pleas 
ing palaver for every possible audience or oc 
casion, is threatened with dangerous competi- 
tion. Women have invaded his sacred preserves. 
.. . Considering her various assets, including the 
charm of womanhood, that through all the ages 
have enabled her to get what she wants when 
she wants it if only she plays her cards right, 
it is reasonable to presume that women in poli- 
tics will go after votes with all the characteris- 
tic zeal of their sex, and have a whole lot to say 


about candidates, issues, and elections.7° 


Written in the quasi-humorous vein re- 
calling the kidding the women con- 
fronted, pointing to traits which were 
responsible for some of the troubles of 
the women in adjusting to the new situ- 
ation, the article paid sincere tribute 
and looked hopefully to the future; for 
the women, upon whose shoulders rested 
the initial venture of the emancipated 
woman, had been successful. 


70 Literary Digest, June 12, 1920. 








A SURVEY OF CERTAIN AUDIENCE ATTITUDES 
TOWARD COMMONLY TAUGHT STANDARDS 
OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 


W. K. CLARK 
Wabash College 


1“ 336 B. C., Aristotle defined rhetoric 
as “the faculty of discovering in the 
particular case the available means of 
persuasion.” In more recent years, au- 
thors of public speaking textbooks have 
substituted the phrase “the standards of 
effective public speaking” for Aristotle's 
“available means of persuasion.” It is 
the dual purpose of this paper to de- 
termine what some of these “standards”’ 
are and whether they actually are the 
keys to that elusive something known 
as “effective public speaking.” 

A vast majority of speech texts ad- 
vance certain elements of the speech 
situation which they contend are es- 
effective 


sential to public 


elements are of two 


speaking. 
‘These general 
classes: first, those which are specific, ob- 
behavioral in 


servable, and nature 


(e. g., gestures); second, those which 
are in the nature of general impressions 
of a speaker’s personality (e.g., sincer- 
ity). A majority of the speech text- 
books describe these elements as “the 
criteria of good speech,” “the surest and 
best assets of the good speaker,” or in 
similar ways. As a result, certain of 
these elements may be classified as stan- 
dards of effective public speaking by 
virtue of repetition in a number of 
speech texts. In very few instances, how- 
ever, has a textbook writer verified ex- 
perimentally the validity of such stand- 
ards in terms of actual audience atti- 
tudes toward them. The purpose of this 
paper, then, is to determine whether 
the most commonly stated criteria really 
are standards of effective public speak- 
ing in the sense that they represent 


opinions of various flesh-and-blood audi- 
ences rather than merely the theoreti- 
cal concepts established by the speech 
texts. This general purpose may be 


broken down into two. specific ob 
(1) to determine what ele 


ments in the 


jectives: 
speech situation are 
classed as essential by a majority of the 
speech texts examined; and (2) to de 
termine how closely audience ratings of 
the relative importance of each of the 
elements correspond to the ratings by 
the textbooks. 


A student in a speech course is 
judged on the basis of these textbook 
standards by instructors and his fellow 
students. The student ostensibly is be 
ing trained to speak before audiences 
after his college career is ended, yet he 
is judged on standards applicable to 
student audience situations, standards 
which may be of doubtful value in post 
college speech situations. This paper 
may possibly fore-arm the student by 
fore-warning him, i.e., by giving him 
knowledge of what standards are likely 
to be applied by adult, non-college au 
diences. 

Careful study of previous studies in- 
volving an evaluation of the elements of 
effective speech has revealed that, while 
much research has been done in the 
area of methods of evaluating judg 
ments expressed through the applica 
tion of speaker rating scales, there is 
only one study? which utilized criteria 
suggested by both texts and an audience, 


1Lee J. Norvelle, “Instruction in a_ Basic 
Speech Course,” Speech Monographs, 1:41-65, 
1934. 
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and apparently neither that study nor 
any other has dealt with an evaluation 
of the standards of effective public 
speaking in terms of actual non-aca- 
demic audience attitudes toward them, 
which is what this paper is concerned 
with. Norvelle? surveyed one small au- 
dience of a relatively non-academic na- 
ture; however, the audience was a group 
of people who were receiving training 
in speech and could be considered to 
be on the same level as the public 
speaking students he also surveyed. 


PROCEDURE 


The procedures followed were of 


three major types: first, ten public 
speaking texts were selected which were 
considered as both prominent and rep- 
resentative of varying points of view. 
These textbooks are: by Brigance, Bry- 
ant and Wallace, Gray and Wise, Mon- 
roe, Murray, Sarett and Foster, Thons- 
sen and Gilkinson, Weaver, Winans, 
and Woolbert.*? Each text was found to 
contain discussions of certain elements 
of the speech situation, elements classi- 
fied by the particular text as essential 
to speaking success. These criteria were 
noted and then grouped under several 
categories deemed to be mutually ex- 


clusive. A tabulation was made of the 


number of textbooks classifying each 


element as “essential;” the elements 


were then arranged in rank order ac- 
cording to the number of “essential” 


2 Loc. cit. 

3W. N. Brigance, Speech 
(New York, 1947); D. C. Bryant and Karl R. 
Wallace, Fundamentals of Public Speaking 
(New York, 1947); Giles W. Gray and Claude 
M. Wise, The Bases of Speech (New York, 
revised ed., 1946); Alan H. Monroe, Principles of 
Speech (brief ed.; Chicago, 1945); Elwood Mur- 
ray, The Speech Personality (New York, 1939); 
Lew Sarett and W. T. Foster, Basic Principles of 
Speech (Cambridge, Mass., 1936); Lester Thons- 
sen and Howard Gilkinson, Basic Training in 
Speech (Boston 1947); A. T. Weaver, Speech 
(New York, 1946);James A. Winans, Speech 
Making (New York, 1938); Charles A. Woolbert, 
Fundamentals of Speech (New York, revised ed., 
1927). 


Communication 


classifications received. Those elements 
classified as “essential’’ by a majority 
(six or more) of the texts are: 
posiveness,”’ 


“pur- 
“directness,” “gestures,” 
“conversational quality,” “animation,” 
“poise,” “coordinated 


body movement,” and “agreeable voice.” 


“easily heard,” 

Secondly, a questionnaire was con- 
structed, composed essentially of three 
questions, one of which was divided 
into two sections. The respondents 
were also asked to specify their respec- 
tive age groups, sex, and occupation. 
The age groups used were: under 21, 
21-29, 30-49, 50 years and over. The 
first question was as follows: 

“I. Rank the following men accord- 
ing to your opinion of their ability as 
public speakers.” 

Eight speakers were listed alphabet- 
ically. They were: Vice-President Bark- 
ley, Winston Churchill, Thomas Dewey, 
Eric Johnston, the late Franklin Roose- 
velt, Harold Stassen, President Truman, 
and Walter Winchell. Little attempt 
has been made to interpret the re- 
sponses, as the probability of error due 
to political bias, etc., is great, as was 
shown in Haiman’s study.* The ques- 
tion was inserted as part of the “in- 
terviewing along the time line’ tech- 
nique,’ as it was felt that by the use of 
this technique the answers to the sec- 
ond question would be more meaning- 
ful: the recipient, on the basis of the 
answer given in Question I, would desig- 
nate whether each of the fourteen ele- 
ments listed in Question II were neces- 
sary, unnecessary, or of no value at all 
to a good speaker. In order to use this 
technique as efficiently as possible, the 
eight men were chosen in order to pre- 
sent a wide range of speaking styles. An 

4F. S. Haiman, “An Experimental Study of 
the Effects of Ethos in Public Speaking,” 
Speech Monographs, 16: 190-202. 

5 The Technique of Marketing Research, ed. 


by American Marketing Association (New 
York, 1937), p. 64. 
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example of how it was hoped the “time 
line’’ reaction would operate would be 
the person who, having rated Winchell 
first, might consider the criterion “agree- 
able voice” as entirely unnecessary, or of 
little importance. The second question 
was as follows: 

“II. A. Which of the following char- 
acteristics of delivery and_ personality 
must a good speaker possess? 

“B. Name any other characteristics 
you consider essential.” 

In the instructions, the recipients 
were asked to encircle one of the three 
letters, E—D—N, which preceded each 
criterion listed, indicating thereby 
whether they considered the character- 
istic “essential,” “doubtful” whether 
essential or not, or “not essential.” Four- 
teen characteristics were listed, nine be- 
ing those elements classified as essential 
by a majority of the ten texts surveyed, 
and the other five having been rated es- 
sential by five or fewer texts. It was felt 
that a 
more than nine 


questionnaire containing no 
“textbook criteria” 
would produce unduly structured re- 
sponses; i.e., suggestion and _ inertia 
might operate to discourage the men- 
tion of opinions which deviated from 
the standard list. The criteria ap- 
peared in a random order. For purposes 
of clarification, all but three of the 
characteristics were accompanied by de- 
fining adjectives; the three undefined 
criteria (“correct grammar,” “good 
pronunciation and enunciation,” and 
“well-chosen subject”) were felt to be 
reasonably self-evident. All defining ad- 
jectives were derived from one or more 
of the ten texts. 

The third question was divided into 


two sections: 

“THI. Of the characteristics you have 
checked or listed as essential, which 
ONE do you consider the most essen- 
tial? 


“Of the characteristics you have 
checked as not essential, which ONE do 
you consider to be most non-essential?” 

In the third stage of the procedure, 
eight non-college audiences, totaling 
271 listeners and including four male 
and four female groups, were surveyed 
by the questionnaire. All were from the 
city or environs of Los Angeles and were 
believed to be typical of middle income 
business and professional people. The 
results of the audiences’ responses were 
tabulated on the basis of speaker rank- 
ings, “E,” “D,” and “N” responses, and 
the answers to Question IIT. 


RESULTS 

There were 271 respondents to Ques 
tion I, including 165 women and 106 
men. On the basis of both first place 
rankings and total times ranked eithet 
first, second, or third, Roosevelt was the 
most highly rated of the eight men, 
Churchill was second, Stassen third, and 
Dewey fourth. President Truman was 
last, receiving only two first place rank- 
ings, seven seconds, and fifteen thirds, a 
total of twenty-four rankings, less than 
half those received by Barkley (fortv- 
nine), who placed seventh. Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Stassen were ranked in 
that order by all age groups and by the 
males: the females ranked Dewey third 
and Stassen fourth. 

Table I gives a tabulation of the per- 
centage of “E,” “D,” “N,” “M,” and 
“L” (substituting the term “least es- 
sential” for ‘“‘most non-essential’ for 
purposes of brevity) ratings for each of 
fourteen characteristics of delivery (and 
personality) made by 268 respondents 
to Questions II and III. It may be seen 
that the characteristics with the three 
highest percentage of “essential” ratings 
were “poise,” “easily heard,” and “agree- 
able voice.” “Gestures” received the 
largest percentage of “doubtful” and 


“not essential’ ratings, with “coordi- 
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nated body movement” and “anima- 
tion” receiving the second and _ third 
highest percentages, respectively, of both 
“D” and “N” 


teristics were rated “least essential” by 


ratings. Only two charac- 


more than 10 per cent of the respond- 
ents. They were, again, “gestures,” first, 
and “coordinated body movement,” sec- 
ond. The characteristic rated “‘most es- 
sential” by the largest percentage of re- 


‘ 


spondents was “sincerity; “poise” was 
second and “well-chosen subject” third. 

Table II gives a tabulation of the 
characteristics receiving the highest per- 
centage of “M,” “D,” “N,” and “L” rat- 
ings, tabulated by sexes and compared 
with the combined totals. “Gestures,” 


“coordinated body movement,” and 
“animation” are ranked first, second, 
and third, respectively, by both male 
and female audiences with respect to 
the total percentages of “L,” “N,” and 
“PD” ratings! The same five character- 
istics (‘“‘sincerity,” “agreeable voice,” 


“poise,” “purposiveness,” and ‘“‘well- 


chosen subject”) were ranked from first 


“ESSENTIAL,” 


J 


to fifth with respect to the total per- 
centage of “M” ratings by both sexes; 
however, the exact rankings differ with- 
in each sex group, with the exception of 
“sincerity,” which was ranked first by 
both groups. 

Tabulations by age groups of the 
characteristics receiving the highest per- 
centage of “M,” “D,” “N,” and “L” rat- 
Table HI. The 
highest differences are in the “D” rat- 


ings may be seen in 


ings by the “over 50” 


group, and the 
first place ranking of “M” criteria by 
the 21-29 group, and the second place 
ranking of “M” criteria by the “ove 
50” group as compared with the other 
two age groups (as there were only five 
respondents in the “under 21” group, it 
was not included in the Tables) . 
be noted that 


It may 
“coordinated 
body movement” and “animation,” in 


“oestures,” 


that order, received the highest per- 
centage of “N” and “L” ratings in each 
age group. 

tabulated in Col- 
umn A of Table IV represent what ele- 


The percentages 


rABLE I 


“Douprru..” “Nor Essentiar.” “Leasr EssenriAt,”” AND “Most EssentTIAL” RATINGS 


FOR FOURTEEN PossiIBLE CHARACTERISTICS OF EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPFAKING® 








Characteristics “— 
(in order of presenta- ratings 
tion on questionnaire) No. % 
Poise 252-93 
Agreeable voice 242-go 
Correct: grammar 204-75 
Directness 234-87 
Good pronunciation 
and enunciation 228-84 
\nimation 146-54 
Coordinated body movement 123-46 
Sincerity 236-87 
Conversational quality 195-72 
Well-chosen subject 214-79 
Gestures 73-27 
Fluency 205-76 
Purposiveness 226-84 
Easily heard 242-90 


“Dp” “nn “pr” ou” 
ratings ratings ratings ratings 
No. & No. & No. % No. °% 
19- 5 S- 1 1- oO g8-14 
92- 8 j 1 o- Oo 27-10 

43-16 21- 8 6- 2 R- 

Brea R- 1 2-1 1 
37-14 S- 1 0- oO o- $ 

55-31 RT -14 23- g 0- O 
Q6-36 {g-18 {2-160 0- O 
26-10 6- 2 1- O 80-30 
05-2 o- § 10- 4 'g- 5 
35-13 19- 7 0- 2 Qi-11 
112-41 83-31 97-36 0- O 
$7-17 16- 6 7- 3 7- 3 
34°13 S- 3 Ys 25° 9 
19- 7 7- 3 {- 1 15- 6 
**Total 75 93 








*Total respondents=268: 1 rating—o0.37°; 
**Only one item could be rated “lL” 


by each respondent; the respondents could rate 


all figures rounded off to nearest whole number 
by each respondent; only one item could be rated “M” 
as manv items as they chose as “D,” “N,” or “EF.” 
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TABLE II 
CHARACTERISTICS Most FREQUENTLY RATED IN EACH OF Four CATscorties: .“‘Most ESSENTIAL,” 
“DousBtTFuL,” “Nor ESSENTIAL,” AND “Least EssENTIAL.”* 
A. COMBINED B. BY SEXES 
v Rank Rank Rank v 
o order (Male & order 1. Female order 2. Male o 
ti, Female) of of t 
e rating rating rating e 
s Top Five %o Top Five % Top Five Te s 
M ist Sincerity go ist Sincerity 28 ist Sincerity 33 M 
end Poise 19 

2nd _ Poise ; 14 3rd Well-chosen end Agreeable Voice 11 
oO subject 14 O 

grd_ Well-chosen grd_ Purposiveness 10 
S subject 11 4th Agreeable S 

4th Agreeable voice 10 

e voice 10 ( Poise ) T 

5th Purposiveness g 4th ( Well-chosen ) 7 

5th Purposiveness 9 subject ) 
Top Three Top Three Top Three 

D ist Gestures ¥ D 
O ist Gestures 41 ist Gestures 51 O 
U end Coordinated U 
B end Coordinated body movement 32 2nd Coordinated B 
» 3 body movement 36 body movement qa T 
F F 
U grd_ Animation 31 3rd Animation go 3rd Animation 35 U 
L L 
N ist Gestures 31 ust Gestures 31 ist Gestures 31 N 
O end Coordinated 2nd Coordinated 2nd Coordinated oO 

body movement 18 body movement 16 body movement 22 
T grd Animation 14 3rd Animation 12 grd_ Animation 17 «7 
L sist Gestures 36 ist Gestures 40 1st Gestures go I 
E I 
A end Coordinated end Coordinated end Coordinated \ 
S body movement 16 body movement 16 body movement a S 
T grd Animation g 3rd Animation 8 grd Animation mu 

*Percentages rounded off to the nearest whole number (see Table I 


ments of the speaking situation were 
rated “essential” criteria for 
speaking by each of the ten textbooks 


effective 


investigated. Column B represents what 
the questionnaire respondents 
sure of as “essential” criteria for speak- 
Differences in “E” 


were 
ing success. ratings 
range from 3 per cent for “directness” 
The table 
is arranged in order, proceeding from 


to 66 per cent ‘for “fluency.” 


the largest difference where the 
book ratings were higher than the audi- 
ence ratings at the top, downward to 


text- 


the largest difference where the audi- 
ence ratings were higher than the text- 


books’ at the bottom. Three differences 


are noticeably large: “gestures” is rated 
“essential” by go per cent of the texts 
surveyed, but by only 27.2 cent of 


the 


pel 
audiences, or a difference of 62.8 
per cent. The writer originally was un- 
der the impression that some of the 
textbooks would qualify their “E” rat- 
ings by saying that a good gesture is an 
unnoticed gesture, but such is not the 
None of the 


so qualify their ratings. "wo state that 


case. ten texts examined 


“Older, highly discriminating, and criti 
cal persons do not like many gestures 

.”"® and “On sedentary persons neither 
awkwardness will make im- 


nor grace 


_§ Murray, op. cit., p. 168. 
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TABLE Ill 
CHARACTERISTICS Most FREQUENTLY RATED, BY AGE Groups, IN EACH OF FouR CATEGORIES: 
“Most EssentiAL,” “DoustFut,” “Not EssENTIAL,”” AND “LEAST ESSENTIAL.”* 
Rank Rank Rank 
order order order 
of 21-29 of 30-49 of Over 50 
rating % rating % rating % 
M ist Poise 23 1st Sincerity gi ist Sincerity 35 M 
O end Sincerity 18 end Poise 12 2nd Purposiveness i3 O 
S 
S grd_ Well-chosen grd_ Well-chosen 
grd_ Well-chosen subject 10 subject 10 T 
© subject 16 
D D 
O ist Gestures 39 1st Gestures 43 1st Coordinated O 
U body movement 40 U 
B 2nd Coordinated ( Gestures B 
T end Animation 36 body movement g8 end ( Conversational ) 35 T 
F ( quality ) F 
U grd_ Coordinated U 
L body movement 32 3rd Animation go 3rd Animation 32 L 
N ist Gestures 25 st Gestures 38 ist Gestures 42 N 
O end Coordinated end Coordinated 2nd Coordinated Oo 
body movement 16 body movement 17 body movement 14 
ys T 
grd_ Animation g 3rd Animation 16 grd Animaticn 6 
L ist Gestures 29 1st Gestures 40 1st Gestures 42 L 
E E 
4 end Coordinated end Coordinated end Coordinated A 
S body movement 18 body movement 16 bod, movement 14 § 
T grd Animation 13 3rd Animation 10 3rd Animation 6 T 
*Totals rounded off to nearest whole number. 
TABLE IV 
“EsseNTIAL” RATINGS, BY ‘TEXTBOOKS AND AUDIENCES, OF FOURTEEN POSSIBLE 
CHARACTERISTICS OF EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING 
A B Differences: 
Texts Audiences* Audience, com- 
Characteristics % % pared to texts 
Gestures a 27 —63% 
Animation 80 54 — 26%, 
Coordinated Body Movement 70 46 —24% 
Purposiveness 100 84 —16% 
Conversational Quality 80 72 — 8% 
Directness go 87 — 3% 
Poise 80 93 +13% 
Fasily Heard 70 go +20%, 
Agreeable voice 60 go + 30%, 
Well-chosen subject 50 79 +29% 
Good pronunciation and enunciation 50 84 +34% 
Sincerity 50 87 +37% 
Correct grammar 20 via +55% 
Fluency 10 "6 +66% 








*Percentages for audiences rounded off to nearest whole number. 
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But on the basis of the 


results shown in Table III, it may be 


pressions.’"* 


seen that this is only partially true, as 
64 per cent of the group aged twenty- 
one to twenty-nine as well as 81 per cent 
of the “30-49” group and 77 per cent of 
the “50 years and over’ group rated 
“gestures” either as “doubtful” or 
essential” as a 


“not 
criterion for effective 
speaking. Therefore, there still remains 
a difference of 54 per cent between the 
“E” ratings of the texts and the “21-29” 
age group. 

“Correct grammar” and “fluency” are 
the other two characteristics whose rat- 
ings by the texts and audiences show 
Only 10 per cent of 
the texts (Monroe)® rated “fluency” “es- 


wide differences. 


sential,’ but 76 per cent of the audi- 
ences so considered it; a difference of 
Only 


texts considered 


66 per cent. 20 per cent of the 
“correct grammar” “es 
sential,” but it was rated by 75 per cent 
of the audience respondents as_ being 


such. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In the reported experiment, an at- 
tempt was made to determine whether 
some of the most commonly-taught text- 
book criteria really are standards of ef- 
fective public speaking in the sense that 
they represent 


opinions of certain 


adult, off-campus “flesh-and-blood” au- 


diences rather than merelv theoretical 
concepts established by speech texts. 
Tabulation was made of the elements 


of the speech situation considered es- 
sential to effectiveness by ten represent- 
ative speech texts. A questionnaire was 
constructed, the three main questions 
calling for, first, a ranking of eight na- 
tionally-known men according to their 
ability as public speakers; second, a 
rating of fourteen elements of speech 
(including nine classified as “essential” 

7 Woolbert, op. cit., p. 113. 

8 Monroe, op. cit., p. 6. 


by a majority of the texts) by indicat- 
ing three categories, “essential,” “doubt- 
ful,” or “not essential;” and, third, the 
listing of criteria considered “most es- 
sential” and “least essential.” Eight au- 
diences numbering 271 non-student 
adults responded to the questionnaire, 
and their responses were tabulated and 
interpreted from several viewpoints. 
Before proceedings to the enumera- 
tion of certain conclusions suggested by 
the results of the survey, the following 
limitations should be listed: (a) the 
choice of the ten texts was purely a 
subjective one, and other investigators 
feel that 


sentative; (b) 


may these ten are not repre- 


phrases which were 
judged indicative of an “essential” class- 
ification may carry different connota- 
tions in the opinions of different inves- 
tigators; (c) the elements listed in the 
questionnaire are factors of both deliv 
ery and 


personality, and are, respec- 


tively, concrete and abstract terms, the 
meanings of the latter being admittedly 
a matter of individual interpretation; 
(d) the data presented were not submit- 


ted to any statistical checks. 


‘The following conclusions are based 
on the reactions of the admittedly lim- 
ited number of cases surveyed, and, as 


people and groups of people differ, no 
hard-and-fast generalizations are offered 
othe 


concerning what 


think 


speaking in other situations: 


groups may 


about these elements of effective 


(1) The method of direct audience 
polling provides a means of securing 
the actually operative criteria of effec 
tive public speaking, i.e., the character- 


istics which certain audiences feel are 
essential to a good speaker; 

(2) Of eight nationally-known 
listed in the questionnaire, Roosevelt 
was ranked first, Churchill second, and 


Stassen 


men 


third in terms of speaking 


ability; 


ati 
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(3) Nine elements of the speech situ- 
ation are Classified as essential to effec- 
tive speaking by a majority of the ten 


texts surveyed; these are: ‘“‘purposive- 


ness,” “directness,” “gestures,” “coordi- 


nated body movement,” “conversational 
quality,” “‘animation,” “poise,” “easily 
heard,” and “agreeable voice’; 

(4) Audience ratings of the fourteen 
characteristics included in the question- 
naire differed from textbooks ratings by 
margins of from 3 per cent to 66 per 
cent of the responses on individual 
items; 

(5) Iwo of the fourteen characteris- 
tics were not classified “essential” by a 
majority of the audiences surveyed, al- 
though they were so classified by a ma- 
jority of the texts; they were: “anima- 
tion” and “gestures”; 

(6) A noticeably large difference be- 
tween “E” ratings by texts and audi- 
ences exists in the ratings of three char- 
which was rated 


acteristics: gestures, 


“E” by only 27 per cent of the audience 
respondents (and also least essential of 
the 


the fourteen criteria by audiences 


surveyed) , a difference of 63 per cent 
between audience and textbook ratings; 
“correct grammar” and “fluency” were 
rated “essential” by a large percentage 
of respondents than of texts (both mar- 


gins were over 55 per cent) ; 


(7) “Sincerity,” although not rated 
“essential” by a majority of the texts, 
was rated the most essential of the four- 
teen the 
members; 


characteristics by audience 

(8) Speaker rating scales based upon 
criteria secured by methods used in this 
study should make possible a more sci- 
entific, objective, and verifiable basis 
for measuring some of the determinants 
of speech effectiveness. 

The question already has been raised, 
“Do these 
the experts?’ 


more than 
If future investigations, 


audiences know 


utilizing a new questionnaire based on 
research into the components of such 
abstract terms as “sincerity” and “‘flu- 
ency” and of such ambiguous categories 
as “gestures,” plus a wider survéy of 
the differences of 
opinion between audiences and texts in- 


texts, substantiate 


dicated by the data accumulated in this 


study, the answer is clear: apparently 


the audiences at least think they know 
what they like. It is here that the value 
of this and similar future studies then 
likes 


agree with the experts’ ideas, then the 


becomes apparent: if those dis- 
speech training based on the theoretical 
concepts of textbooks will not produce 
effective speaking, for the audiences will 


refuse to accept these concepts. 








THE RELATIVE CONTRIBUTION TO LEARNING OF 
VIDEO AND AUDIO ELEMENTS IN FILMS 
HAROLD E. NELSON 


Instructional Film Research Program 
The Pennsylvania State College 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 
Introduction 
T is a rather common feeling among 
the users of instructional films that 


these films tend to pack too much of the 


informative material into the audio 
portion. Some would go as far as to 
say that in most instructional films it 


would appear that the commentary was 
written first, then pictures added for 
whatever they 


contribution might 


make. Perhaps this last statement is 
rather drastic, but nevertheless it does 
seem to be true that many instructional 
films place much of the burden of com- 
munication on the commentary. 

How much does the picture contrib- 
ute to the understandability of a film? 
And in this same sense, what is the rela- 
tive contribution of the sound track of 
the film? 
picture compete for attention at the 


Should both sound track and 


same time and in approximately equal 
intensities? Answers to such questions 
would seem useful not only to film pro- 
but 
television production. 

Albert Crews! in 


ducers, also to those involved in 
his text has stated 
“The ear’s memory for sound is admit- 
tedly shorter than the eye’s memory for 
This 
perhaps an hypothesis, rather than a re- 


visual impression.” statement is 


both 
media the problem of relative emphasis 


sult of experimental research. In 


on the audio and video elements is an 
the 
need for further study in the field of 
utilizatioa of audio-visual aids as is evi- 


important one. Educators realize 


Albert, “Radio Production Direct- 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 1944, p. 10. 


1 Crews, 
ing,” 


denced by Stroud’s? statement that “If 
learning varies with the sensory mode of 
presentation, that fact can be ascer- 
tained empirically and the results uti- 
lized in teaching.” 

This study was undertaken in an at- 
tempt to determine partially what are 
the relative contributions to learning of 
the audio and video elements of a film. 


PROCEDURE 
The Films 

Two films, dealing with aerodynamics 
were used in the experiment. One film 
Theory of Flight shows general princi- 
ples of aerodynamics using various types 
of models and visual aids to demon- 
strate these principles. The second film, 
Problems of Flight shows the principles 
of aerodynamics explained in the film 
Theory of Flight applied to an airplane 
in flight. 

These particular films were used be- 
cause they seemed rather typical of in- 
structional films, especially since much 
of the expository material was included 
in the sound track. Another reason for 
the selection of the films was that theory 
and application were divided into two 
films, which made possible further elab- 


oration in the testing procedure. 


The Test 

Using the films, and a teacher’s guide 
which accompanies the films, a test of 
approximately go items was made up. 
These test items were selected to repre- 
both films. They also se- 


sent were 


2 Stroud, 
tion,” 


144- 


James B., “Psychology in Educa- 
Longman, Green and Co., Inc., 1946, p. 
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lected so that they would test the learn- 
ing of information to be found only 
in the audio or only in the video por- 
tions of the films, or in both audio and 
video portions. 

This original test of go items was 
used in pre-testing in order to make an 
item-analysis of the questions. This test 
was also examined by instructors in 
aeronautical engineering as to the face 
validity of the separate items. After the 
examination by the instructors in aero- 
nautics and the pre-testing were com- 
pleted, 65 items were finally selected for 
the test. This test was subjected to a 
retest to further refine it. The test was 
of the multiple-choice type with 4 alter- 
native choices for each question. Some 
of the questions were verbal and some 
pictorial. In other words, some of the 
questions were of the type which the 
students read, whereas others were pic- 
ture type questions based on diagrams 
in the visual portions of the films. The 
final test had a reliability of .g20 as 
computed by the Spearman-Brown for- 
mula. 


Test Population 

Four-hundred and thirty members of 
the Reserve Officer Training Corps at 
The State College were 
used in the testing. These men had not 


Pennsylvania 


received any training in aerodynamics. 
Upon joining the ROTC program these 
men had been assigned at random to 
four different companies. Using the al- 
phabetical rosters of the four companies 
the men were further randomly as- 
signed to 8 test groups of equal size to 
assure that no bias would be operative in 
any particular test group. However, on 
the day of testing, the groups were not 
numerically equal owing to absences. 


Testing 

The testing was accomplished in one 
go minute test period. It was felt de- 
sirable to test all the men at one time so 


there would be no possibility of later 
groups being informed as to the test 
content. The eight groups were as- 
signed to separate rooms where they 
were subjected to individual test situa- 
tions. Following are the test situations: 
Group A, control group, no film show- 
ing. Group B saw and heard Theory of 
Flight only. Group C, saw and heard 
both films. Group D, saw and heard 
Theory of Flight but only saw Problems 
of Flight. Group E,, saw and heard 
Theory of Flight, but only heard Prob- 
lems of Flight in the dark. Group E,, 
saw and heard Theory of Flight, but 
only heard Problems of Flight in the 
light. Group F, only heard both films 
and Group G only saw both films. 

The administration of the testing was 
supervised both by civilian personnel 
from the Instructional Film Research 
Program and by Army Officers from the 
ROTC. Standardized test instructions 
were read to each group and afterwards 
they were subjected to their individual 
film showings. After the film showings 
the tests were administered. The tests 
were machine scored. 

RESULTS 

Mean scores were obtained for each 
of the groups used in the experiment. 
Critical ratios were calculated for paired 
groups in which the comparisons seemed 
to be most useful. 

Table I shows the mean scores earned 
by the eight groups on total scores, the 
number in each group, and the type of 
film showing to which each group was 
The 
that a considerable amount of learning 


subjected. mean scores indicate 
was accomplished by the groups sub- 
jected to the various film presentations 
as compared to the control group A 
which did not see or hear either film. 
All groups (B, C, D, E,, E,, F and G) 
earned a significantly higher score than 


group A, the control group. As Table 
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I shows, Group C which saw and heard 
both films obtained the highest mean 
score. The lowest score outside of the 
control group, was earned by group F 
which only heard both films. The use 
of the control group in the testing was 
for the purpose of establishing a base 
score. It was assumed that the students 
would know something about aerody- 
namics and the control group was used 
to determine this level of previous 
knowledge. 

As Table II indicates, the critical ra- 
tio between the control group A and 
group F is 2.84, which is significant at 


the one per cent level, the advantage 
being in favor of group F. 

Group E, has a significantly higher 
score than group D. E, heard the sound 
track of the Problems film in the dark 
and D saw the visuals of the Problems 


film. 


tage in hearing the sound track in the 


There was no significant advan- 


dark as compared with hearing it in 
the light as is evidenced by comparing 
groups E, and E,, although the higher 
mean score was earned by those who 
listened in the dark. 

The group that only saw both films, 


group G, obtained a significantly higher 


rABLE I 


FitmM PRESENTATIONS GIVEN TO EACH GROUP AND Scores EARNED BY EACH Group 














No. in Theory of Flight Problems of Flight Mean Standard 
Group Group Video (saw) Audio (heard) Video (saw) Audio (beard) Score Deviation 
\ 60 No No No No 28.q* 6.98 
(Control Group) 
B 19 Yes Yes No No 37.7 6 34 
C 48 Yes Yes Yes Yes 14-9 8.68 
D 66 Yes Yes Yes No 39.5 6.01 
FE. 61 Yes Yes No Yes {2.5 7.26 
in dark) 
k ; 51 Yes Yes No Yes {0.7 3.33 
: in light) 
F 19 No Yes No Yes 83.0 9.77 
G 46 Yes No Yes No 37.8 6.52 
* Possible Score—6-. 
rABLE Il 


CriTIcAL Ratios BETWEEN MEANS OF Torat 


ScoRFS FOR PAIRS OF EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 














Groups B C D I I F G 
A , —6.94° 10.38* 8.57° 10.55° 8.05* 2.847 6.78° 
B 4-62* 1.41 2 .69* 
E 2.41 1.21 
F —2.49f 
*. 3.29—0.1% level of confidence 


Ff. 2.581 % level.of confidence 
ft. 1.96==5 % level of confidence 
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score than did group F which only 
heard both films. 


CONCLUSIONS 

This study represents only a prelim- 
inary step in the direction of determin- 
ing the relative advantage of the audio 
or video portions of films. It is realized 
that more research needs to be done. 
However, the results obtained in this 
experiment seem to support the follow- 


ing conclusions: 


1. A significant amount of learning 
accrued from all seven types of film pre- 
sentation. 


2. There is no particular advantage 
in hearing the sound track of a film in 
a darkened rooni as compared with 


hearing it in a lighted room. 


3. When only one mode of presenta- 
tion was used there was an advantage 
in favor of the video presentation as was 
shown in the comparison of results for 
groups F and G. This is an especially 
important finding in view of the fact 


that the films and the questions used 


/ 


seemed to be “loaded” in favor of the 
audio. 
RECOM MENDATIONS 

1. In both motion pictures and tele- 
vision it would seem that relatively 
greater attention should be paid to the 
video. If these media of mass communi- 
cation have an advantage peculiar to 
themselves, it is in the use of the pic- 
ture. With the advantage shown in this 
study for the video, in spite of the fact 
that the film was biased in favor of the 
audio, it would seem especially impor- 
tant that greater emphasis be given to 
the video in planning and _ producing 
instructional films or television pro- 
grams. 

2. That the impact of the audio and 
video portions of the films does not at 
times seem to be additive is perhaps due 
to the fact that although the sound 
track and picture are shown simultane- 
ously the content of each is not always 
closely related, the one to the other. 
Film and television producers should be 
sure that the picture and sound track 
are well integrated, so as to reinforce 
one another. 








THE EFFECT OF NOISE-INDUCED TEMPORARY DEAFNESS 
UPON VOCAL INTENSITY* 


JOHN W. BLACK 
The Ohio State University 


INTRODUCTION 

pene report of an earlier study showed 

that readers use greater vocal in- 
tensity in sound-treated rooms than in 
live rooms.‘' The explanation was sug- 
gested that readers may attempt to main- 
tain a normal level of side-tone, 1.e., 
experience of loudness of the voice, as 
they talk. Thus, when they were sur- 
rounded by non-reflecting walls, a great- 
er vocal output was required in order 
to make the level of the auditory ex- 
perience seem normal than when the 


walls reflected sound efhciently. The 
presenit study was planned to explore 
the explanation further. In this in- 


stance the speaker’s ear was treated as 
an experimental variable and the walls 
of the room remained constant. The 
assumption was made that if the sensi- 
tivity of the ear were reduced without 
the speaker’s awareness of this ex peri- 
mental condition, he would compen- 
sate in his reading by using a vocal in- 
tensity that would give him a normal 
side-tone. In other words he would 
talk louder. In the same manner, it 
was assumed that as normal hearing 
was restored the intensity of the speaker’s 
voice would return to its pre-noise level. 

These assumptions are in line with 
casual observations that persons tend to 
talk somewhat louder after exposures to 
noise. In talkers 
frequently report that they are uncer- 


such circumstances 


*This study was conducted at the U. S. Naval 
School of Aviation Medicine, N.A.S., Pensacola, 
under a contract between the Office of Naval 
Research and the Ohio State University Research 
Foundation. 

1 Black, J. W., Effect of room characteristics 
upon vocal intensity and rate, J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1950, 21, 174-176. 


tain about the level of their utterance. 
Also it is commonly observed that talk- 
ers increase their vocal intensity when 
they wear headsets or occlude their ear 
canals. The two instances may be hard- 
ly comparable in other regards. Davis 
attributes properties of nerve deafness 
to the former. Also in the latter cir- 
cumstance the airborne or external side- 
tone is attenuated while the bone-con- 
ducted experience may be amplified.* 
he experimental condition that is be- 
ing described in this report, however, 
presumably affected the efficiency of the 
hearing mechanism as a whole, from 
whatever source or pathway stimulation 
might reach ‘it. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
orientation of the present study was 
in terms of auditory feedback or side- 
tone. Limits, tolerances, etc., of high- 
Kryter* 


and Davis® were not within the scope 


level noise as summarized by 


of the proble m. 


PROCEDURI 


One hundred forty-four male college 
students (NROTC) in turn: (a) read 
12 five-syllable phrases, (b) sat in high- 
level noise for two hours, and (c) read 
a second series of 12 five-syllable phrases. 


\pproximations of the subjects’ hearing 


2 Davis, H. and others, Temporary deafness 
following exposure to loud tones and_ noise. 
Acta  oto-laryngologica, supplementum 88, 
1950. 

3 Watson, N. A. and Gales, R. S., Bone con- 
duction threshold measurements: effects of oc- 
clusion, enclosures, and masking devices. J. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 194%, 14, 207-215. 

4 Kryter, K. D.. The effects of noise on man. 
J. Speech and Hearing Dis., Mono. Supp. 1, 
1Qg50. 


5 Davis, op. cit. 
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acuity were obtained with each of the 
two periods of reading. 

Six readers participated in each ex- 
perimental session. There were 24 ses- 
sions. In a brief instructional period 
the group of subjects was shown a small 
sound-treated room and at the same 
time was given directions. Each subject 
was to sit with his head positioned 
against a headrest and his lips 10 inches 
The at- 
tenuator ofa Maico audiometer was in 


from a cardioid microphone. 


position to be operated by his left hand 
held with his 
right hand. The audiometer faced away 


and the receiver to be 


from the subject’s chair and was pre-set 
on the frequency 572. All knobs except 
the one for the attenuator were removed. 
He was shown how to make a determi- 
nation of his threshold at this frequency 
and he practiced making it without 
knowing the results of his trials. Three 
identical settings of the attenuator. of 
the Maico audiometer were accepted 
as an indication of the subject's pro- 
ficiency in determining his threshold for 
the single frequency. The subject was 
then given a sample list of five-syllable 
phrases and told that a little later he 
would read one phrase from a compar- 
able list each time the signal lamp that 
faced him lighted. The light flashed at 


five-second intervals. After the subject 
practiced this routine, he was told that 
he would stay in an adjacent noise-filled 
room for two hours and would then 
return to the testing room and read a 
second similar list of phrases and re- 
check his hearing. 


that 


It was emphasized 


when the noise was turned off 
after the two-hour period he should re- 
main in his seat, not talking; and that 
all signals at that time would be visual. 

The microphone fed a power level 
recorder (Sound Apparatus Co., 50 db 
potentiometer, 50mm./sec.) that was op- 


erated in an adjacent control room. 


re 
49 


In the determination of the intensity 
of the subject’s reading, three peak in- 
tensities of ‘each phrase were averaged 
for the measure of intensity of the phrase 
and these values, in turn, averaged for 
the five phrases in a list. Two lists of 
similar phrases were used alternately 
among the subjects in the pre- and post- 
noise readings. 

During the two-hour period in noise 
the subjects wore headsets (PDR-g ear- 
phones and doughnut cushions) and 
heard and wrote lists of recorded words 
in an environment of 108-110 db of air- 
plane-type noise (Harvard noise genera- 
tor). The high-fidelity recordings of 
the word lists had been made in quiet, 
and the level of playback was such that 
mean correct identification was approxi- 
mately 50 per cent. Thus the level of 
stimulation of the ear was considerably 
below the level that was used by Davis.* 

Before turning down the noise at the 
end of the period the monitor cautioned 
the subjects again to be as quiet as pos- 
sible. One subject was taken immediate- 
ly to the testing room and the remain- 
ing five subjects followed at three-min- 
ute intervals. Precautions were taken 
to keep the subject from experiencing 
auditory cues of normal levels of sounds. 
For example, the floor was carpeted and 
doors were opened and closed as quietly 
as possible. There was no communica- 
tion by voice within range of the sub- 
ject. 
there 


Since of sub- 


were 24 groups 
jects there were 24 measurements that 
represented each of six intervals of time 
the 
and 15 


minutes. In tabular form the data rep- 


that lapsed between exposure to 
noise and testing: 0, 3, 6, g, 12, 
resented the differences between pairs 
of individual measurements in the in- 
stance of hearing, and the differences be- 


tween means, each of which was derived 


6 Davis, op. cit 
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from 15 values, in the case of vocal in- 
tensity. These arrays of data, one for 
intensity and one for hearing (512 c.p.s.) 
intervals 


as measured at three-minute 


within the first 15 minutes after pro- 
longed exposure to noise, were subjected 
to analysis of variance. The hypotheses 
under test were: (a) there is no difference 
in hearing (512 c.p.s) at successive three- 
minute intervals after exposure to noise; 
(b) there is no difference in the intensity 
of oral reading at these same intervals; 
and (c) if a and bd are untenable the 
‘restorations’ of hearing (512 c.p.s.) and 
vocal intensity are not linear.’ 


RESULTS 
The subjects were considered as six 
populations, each being comprised of 
the individuals who represented one of 


the time intervals between the end-of- 


noise and the second period of reading. 
The populations were compared on the 


basis of two sets of criterion measure- 


ments: the pre- and post-noise tests of 


7 Subsequently each time hearing is used in 
the context of the experiment it is qualified by 
512 ¢.p.s. ‘There is no intention of implying 
that the self-administered 512-cycle test yielded 
more than an indication of hearing ability. The 
experimental conditions required a quick check 
of hearing. Since high frequencies are usually 
more susceptible to noise damage than low fre 
quencies a low one was used in order to err on 
the conservative side—since error was inevitable 
anyway. It is interesting to note, however, that 
Davis’ results indicate that the /oudness loss 
at 500 c.p.s. in response to exposure to high- 
level noise is not greatly different from losses 
at higher frequencies in spite of the relatively 
small hearing loss at this frequency in compari- 
son with losses at higher frequencies (2) 


hearing (512 c.p.s.) and the pre- and 
post-noise tests of vocal intensity. The 
comparisons were simplified by the fact 
that the six populations were not sig- 
nificantly different in pre-noise measure- 
ments of either hearing (512 c.p.s.) or 
vocal intensity. The mean audiometer 
reading for all of the subjects in the 
pre-test condition was 6.5 db with the six 
groups ranging from 6.0 to 7.1 db. The 


mean vocal intensity of all the sub- 
jects before the exposure to noise was 
31.5 db, a relative value that is unique 
to the meter, and group-to-group fluc- 


tuations ranged from 31.0 to 32.1 db. 


Aside from the hypotheses under test, 
differ- 


ences in: (1) pre- and post-noise hearing 


analyses of variance established 


(512 c.p.s.) (F, go.6; 1 and 276 d.f.), 


and (2) pre- and post-noise vocal in- 


tensity (F, 55.87: 1 and 276 d.f.). In 


other words, the exposure to noise af- 


fected both hearing (512 c.p.s.) and 


vocal intensity. Whether or not these 


effects were the same among the six 


populations was the matter that was un- 


der test. In both instances the analyses 


showed significant differences; hearing 


(512 c.p.s.), F, 3.97 (1%, 5 and 138 


( 


( 
(- 


d.f.); and vocal intensity, F, 2.99 (5%, 


5 and 138 d.f.) respectively. 


The mean values for the loss in hear- 


ing (512 c.p.s.) and the gain in vocal 


intensity among the six populations are 


enumerated in Table I. 


TABLE I 
MEAN VALUES OF HEARING Loss (512 €.p.s.) AND GAIN IN VocaL INTENSITY OF Six GROUPS O1 
REApeRS, 24 Per Group, at Fixep INTERVALS FOLLOWING Exposurt 
ro Noise For Two Hours 











Hearing loss (512 c.p.s.), db* 
Gain, intensity of reading, db+ 


Interval Between Noise 
and Re-test (minutes) 


oO 4 6 9 12 15 
9.1 7.5 6.6 6.4 a4 2.5 
41.5 {4.7 4.2 2.0 2.0 1.5 








*Any difference between two row means of 3.1 
dence; 2.3, five per cent, 
+Any difference between two row means of 2.2 
dence; 1.7, five per cent 


significant (¢) at the one per cent level of confi 


significant (f) at the one per cent level of confi 
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EFFECT OF TEMPORARY DEAFNESS ON VOCAL INTENSITY 


As the time interval between the 
noise and the second test became longer, 
both hearing (512 c.p.s.) and the level 
of vocal intensity approached the pre- 
test levels. However, in only two in- 
stances were the differences between suc- 
cessive 3-minute populations significant 
at the one per cent level of confidence, 
and the group that was tested 15 minutes 
after exposure to noise had not returned 
to pre-test normal in either hearing (512 
¢.p.s) or vocal intensity. 

The data were analyzed further to 
find whether the trends among the 
means that had been found to depart 
from zero slope also departed from line- 
arity. Lindquist’s Case 3 was applied 
to each of the sets of data.* In both in- 
stances, hearing (512 c¢.p.s.) and vocal 
intensity, the F-ratios were non-signifi- 
cant (1.24 and .g9 respectively). Thus 
there was no reason to reject an assump- 
tion of linear regression in either set of 
values. 

DiscUSSION AND SUMMARY 


That the ear is important in setting 
the intensity of one’s voice is unques- 
tioned. The speaker probably adjusts 
himself to produce the level of the next 
moment of speech somewhat as a result 
of his experience at the present and the 
preceding moments. However, the audi- 
tory feedback is apparently not the only 
Were 
guide, one 


determiner of vocal intensity. 
this experience the only 
would expect vocal intensity to increase 
in a compensating manner with decre- 
ments in hearing. ‘The measured in- 
creases in the present study were not 
as great as the losses in hearing (512 
c.p.s.). While the loss in hearing (512 
c.p.s.) exceeded nine db the correspond- 
ing increase in vocal intensity was ap- 
Other 
studies that treated only the intensity 


proximately one half as much. 
of the external or airborne side-tone 


showed similar results. Lightfoot and 


77 
Morrill attenuated this side-tone through 
a range of 38 db.° They used headsets, 
an in-circuit noise, and a group of 16 
subjects..° The mean effect upon vocal 
38 
In their study one level 
of attenuation of the side-tone was 14 





intensity in the extreme condition ( 
db) was 13 db. 


db from the side-tone that was normal 
to the equipment. The corresponding 
increase in the vocal intensity of the 
speakers was 6 db. These values are 
in line with the ones of Table-I. 

The present investigation indicates 
that noise affects the speaker-listener 
both in his efficiency of hearing (512 
The effect 
upon hearing (512 ¢.p.s.) is greater than 
the compensating effect upon speaking. 


c.p.s.) and his vocal level. 


However, as far as the data go in follow- 
ing the speaker through the course of 
his recovery there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the progress departs from line- 
arity. Since the unit of measurement 
(db) is logarithmic in relation to in- 
tensity and since the unit is closely re- 
lated to loudness, the assumption would 
seem to be allowable that the level of 
vocal intensity is’ set in some degree by 
the loudness of the side-tone. These 
indicative results are comparable to ones 
that have been obtained when only the 
airborne side-tone has been systematic- 
ally altered. Thus, the possibility re- 
mains that with normal-hearing people 
the airborne component of the side-tone 
is important, although not the sole fac- 
tor, in the feedback systems that con- 


tribute to setting the level of voice. 


8 Lindquist, FE. F., Goodness of fit of trend 
curves and significance of trend differences. 
Psychometrika, 1947, 12, 65-78. 

® Lightfoot, C. and Morrill, S., Loudness of 
speaking: the effect of the intensity of the side- 
tone upon the intensity of the speaker. Joint 
Report No. 4, RuMed Research Project No. NM 
001 053, U. 8. Naval School of Aviation Med- 
icine, Pensacola, Florida, September, 1949. 

10 Dr. Harvey Fletcher made a similar study 
in the 1920's. Presumably it was not published. 
He reports that the Lightfoot-Morrill results 
are substantially like the ones he obtained. 








AN ANALYSIS OF VOCAL FREQUENCY AND DURATION 
CHARACTERISTICS OF SELECTED SAMPLES OF SPEECH 
FROM THREE AMERICAN DIALECT REGIONS* 

T. D. HANLEY 


Purdue University 


IFFERENCES among American re- 
D gional dialects have for many years 
provided a fruitful field for research. A 
great deal of painstaking work has been 
done in the definition of regional dia- 
lects in terms of linguistic and phonetic 
usages. In speech and linguistics jour- 
nals, as well as books by outstanding 
phoneticians, analyses have been pub- 
lished describing the phonetic character- 
istics of American dialects. Intonation 
differences among the dialects, however, 
have received scant attention in the 
literature. Published material on region- 
al dialect, when it does include mention 
of intonation variables, merely lists the 
the that 


among the dialects there probably are 


variables, with suggestion 
intonation differences. Few quantitative 
analyses of intonation factors in region- 
al speech are to be found. Those which 
have been published have been con- 
cerned more with description of method 
than with results obtained. Moreover, 
it is doubtful that there exists any sub- 
stantial amount of unpublished research 
in this area. 


tempted by correspondence with lead- 


This investigator has at- 


ing phoneticians to find such research 
reports. The attempts have been, for 
the most part, unsuccessful. Two theses 
have been found which bear on the re- 
lation of intonation factors to regional 
One, by Idol,’ is 


dialects. concerned 

*From a dissertation submitted in partial ful 
fillment of the requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy at the State University of 
Iowa, 1949. The research was directed by Dr. 
James F. Curtis. 

1Idol, Harriet R., “A 
Study of Southern Intonation,” 
tion, Louisiana State University, 


Strobophotographic« 
Ph.D. disserta 
1936. 


solely with the enumeration of types 
of inflections and location of voice leaps 
[stc] in the sample of speech read by 
The 


with 


her Southern American subjects. 


second, by Bailey,? is concerned 


differences between Eastern American 
and Southern American speakers on a 
number of voice 
Bailey's 


the results in 


limited frequency 


results, with which 


the 


measures. 
some of current in- 
vestigation will be compared, were in- 
conclusive. 

The absence of definitive quantitative 
data in the area of physical analysis of 
regional dialect led the present investiga- 
tor to undertake the research problem 
here described. 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS STUDY 


The primary purpose of this study, 
as indicated above, was to investigate 
the vocal frequency and duration char- 
acteristics of selected samples of speech 
the American, Southern 


from General 


American, and Eastern American dialect 
regions. Accompanying the primary in- 
vestigation was the search for differen- 
tiating characteristics among the dialects 


with respect to those speech variables. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURI 

The basic design for this research in- 
cluded the following major steps: 
adult 
male subjects in the General Amer- 


\. selection and recording of 


ican, Southern American, and East- 


ern American dialect regions; 


2 Bailey, Nina V., “Pitch and ‘Time Variations 
in Certain American Regional Dialects,’’ M.A. 
thesis, State University of Iowa, 1990. 
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ANALYSIS OF SPEECH FROM 


B. judgmental validation of the repre- 
sentativeness and acceptability of 
the subjects’ dialects; 

C. conversion of the recorded speech 
samples to two types of graphic 
representation of certain physical 
characteristics of the speech: 

1. “visible speech” spectrograms, 
representations of the distribu- 
tion of speech energy with re- 
spect to frequency and time, and 
2. phonellograms, representations 
of the waves constituting the 
fundamental vocal frequencies; 

D. measurement of certain aspects of 
the spectrograms and_ phonello- 
grams to collect basic duration and 
frequency data; 

E. analysis of the basic data to deter- 
mine obtain be- 


tween the dialect groups with re- 


what differences 
spect to such factors as duration of 
individual sounds, ratio of time of 
phonation to total time of speaking, 
fundamental frequency level, range, 
and_ variability, inflec- 
tions, shifts in frequency between 


extent of 


phonations, etc. 


On the basis of this research design 
it was possible for the experimenter to 
draw certain limited conclusions about 
the vocal frequency and speech sound 
duration characteristics of speakers in 
the three dialect regions considered. 


PROCUREMENT OF SPEECH SAMPLES 
Selection of Subjects 

Subjects were selected for this study 
in the General Southern 
American, and Eastern American dialect 
regions. To select the subjects and se- 


American, 


cure the recorded samples of speech it 
was necessary for the experimenter to 
solicit the cooperation of institutions 
and individuals, specifically professors 
of speech, within the dialect regions. 
The nature of the sampling was neces- 
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sarily influenced, therefore, by the geo- 
graphical location of persons willing to 
cooperate in. the selection and recording 
of subjects. 

The professors of speech who secured 
the speech samples followed the criteria 
communicated to them by the writer. 
Three major criteria were set forth for 
the adult males who constituted the 
subjects for the research. The criteria 
were: (1) normal speaking ability with 
respect to the basic attributes of pitch, 
voice quality, loudness and rate, as well 
as normal articulation and pronuncia- 
tion; (2) a personal history of as nearly 
as possible continuous residence in the 
subject’s dialect region; and (3) speech 
representative of that of educated per- 
sons in the dialect region. 

In all, recordings of sixty-seven men in 
nine academic institutions were origin- 
ally secured for the study. 


Recording of Subjects 

Two speech samples were recorded for 
each subject. Instructions concerning 
recording procedure were provided in 
the attempt to establish uniform record- 
ing conditions at all institutions. The 
first speech sample recorded for each 
subject was the following passage, of 
which the italicized portion only was 
later subjected to frequency and dura- 
tion analyses: 

When the sunlight strikes raindrops in the 
air, they act like a prism and form a rainbow. 


The rainbow is a division of white light into 
many beautiful colors. These take the shape 
of a long round arch, with its path high above, 
and its two ends apparently beyond the horizon. 
There is, according to legend, a boiling pot of 
gold at one end. People look, but no one ever 
finds it. When a man looks for something be- 
yond his reach, his friends say he is looking 


for the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. 


This passage was selected because it had 
been used in several previous studies 
of vocal frequency, making direct com- 
parisons possible. Also, the passage con- 
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tains all sounds found in normal Amer- 
ican speech, making possible duration 
analyses of a wide variety of sounds. 
Subjects were given twenty-four hours 
in which to familiarize themselves with 
the passage. They were instructed to 
practice reading for fluency, but not for 
artistic effect. After had 
been recorded, the subjects were pre- 


this passage 
sented with cards on which appeared 
two speech topics: (1) “My Favorite 
(2) “My Hobby.” The 
subjects were instructed to prepare a 


Sport,” and 
two minute speech on one of these 
topics. They were given ten minutes 
for this preparation, following which 
recordings were made of the resulting 
impromptu speeches. 


Validation of Speech Samples 


Although control had been exercised 
in the original selection of subjects, to 
the end that the speech of each should 
be representative of his dialect region, 
it was felt that further validation of the 
samples was desirable. Accordingly, the 
italicized portion of the reading pas- 
sage for each subject was re-recorded on 
lacquer-coated — discs Samples were 
placed on the discs in random order 
with respect to the dialect of the speak- 
ers. The records were then submitted 
for judgment to the speech staffs of two 
universities, Louisiana State University 
and Columbia University, in which con- 
siderable emphasis is placed on the study 
of American dialect speech. In_ these 
institutions well-trained observers listen 
made two 
The 
task required of the judges was to iden- 
tify the 
speech of a given sample was representa- 


ed to the recordings and 
judgments on each sample. first 


the dialect region of which 
tive. Second, the judges were required to 
pass on the “acceptability” of the speech 
samples for the regions represented by 
the subjects. The attempt here was to 


validate the samples in terms of “stand. 
ard” speech in the three regions. 

On the basis of the judgments made 
by these observers, the original group 
of subjects was reduced from sixty-seven 
to twenty-seven subjects. It was decided 
that for a subject to be retained in the 
study, his dialect would have to be cor. 
rectly identified by two-thirds of the 
judges, and further, that two-thirds of 
the judges correctly identifying his dia- 
lect would have to mark his speech “ac- 
ceptable” for the region. Results of this 
judgmental process may be summarized 
as follows: (a) 9 American 
(henceforth to be identified by the ab- 


General 


breviation “GA’’) speakers were selected 
for retention in the study, with a group 
mean identification score of 96% and a 
group mean 


“acceptability” score of 


gi%; (b) 11 Southern American (“SA”) 
speakers were retained, with a group 


mean identification score of 92% and a 


group mean “acceptability” score of 
go%; and (c) 7 Eastern American 
(“EA”) speakers were retained with 


identification and “acceptability” scores 


of go and go, will 


be noted that the criterion of two-thirds 


respectively. It 


judged acceptability was abandoned 


with the Southern American speakers. 


Though these subjects were college Stu- 
dents and may be assumed to have 
reached a cultural level somewhat above 
that of the average of the population, 
judges were unable to agree that their 
abstract stand- 


speec h « onformed to 


ards of acceptability for the region. 

Biographical data taken from ques- 
tionnaires filled out by the subjects show 
residence, 


histories of continuous 


€x- 
cept for periods of military service, in 
the dialect regions represented by the 
subjects. However, among the SA sub- 
jects it should be noted that most of the 
men did not reside in the central por- 
tion of dialect 


the Southern Amercian 
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region, but rather on the periphery. The 
fact that it was necessary to obtain sub- 
jects in those localities in which insti- 
tutions could be induced to cooperate in 
the collection of samples may account 
in part, at least, for the failure of judges 
to agree on the “acceptability” of the 
southern dialects heard. It also seems 
possible, however, that there is less 
homogeneity among SA speakers. 


DURATION MEASUREMENTS 


Speech sound duration data were ob- 
tained from made on 
spectrograms. ‘These 
visual records, showing the distribution 


measurements 
“visible speech” 
of speech energy with respect to fre- 
quency and the 
Bell Sound 
Spectrograph® from the phonograph rec- 
ords of the ‘subjects. A 


time, were made on 


Telephone Laboratories 
high-fidelity 
playback* and preamplifying system was 
used with the Sound Spectrograph. For 
each subject spectrograms were pro- 
duced for the previously noted italicized 
portion of the reading passage. ‘Thus 
for every speech sample a continuous 
graphic record was available to the in- 
vestigator. Since visual representations 
of the spectra of the individual sounds 
are unique, recognition and location of 
phonetic units on speech spectrograms 
is possible. 

Since time is a constant factor on the 
horizontal axis of the spectrograms, pre- 
cise duration measurements may be 
made on sounds whose onset and termi- 
Such 


forty-nine 


nal points have been marked. 


measurements were made at 
points within the reading passage for 
each subject. 

In selecting sounds for measurement, 


the attempt was made to secure one or 


3’ Koenig, W., Dunn, H. K., and Lacy, L. Y., 
“The Sound Spectrograph,” Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America, XVIII, (1946), 
19-49. 

4 Western Electric 5A turntable with 9A re- 
producer. 


more examples of all vowels and diph- 
thongs. To achieve this end it was some- 
times necessary to make use of sounds 
whose pre- and post-vocalic consonants 
exerted strong influence on the vowels. 
Transition the state 
which might be described as “exclusive- 
ly consonant” and that which could be 
termed “exclusively vowel” were noted. 
This situation was particularly true of 
semi-vowels and glides preceding and 
succeeding sounds to be measured. The 
effect of this consonant-vowel 


stages between 


relation- 
ship was to make necessary some vowel 
measurements which included transition 
stages and portions of the pre- or post- 
vocalic Inclusion of the 
transition stages made possible identifi- 
cation of specific points on the spectro- 


consonants. 


grams which were common to all sub- 
jects. 

Reliability of measurement for the in- 
vestigator was determined by a measure- 
ment-remeasurement process, in which 
forty-nine measured for 


sounds were 


each of five subjects,® then remeasured 


twenty-four hours later. The remeas- 
urement process was complete, in that 
it included re-identification of onset 
and terminal points of the sounds as 
well as application of the time scale. 
The sound duration differences between 
the first and second measurements found 
in this manner constitute the error of 
The 
measurement, determined in this way, 


measurement. average error of 
was 4 per cent. 

Spectrograms were made for selected 
samples taken from the subjects’ im- 
promptu speeches, but it proved to be 
impracticable to make duration meas- 
urements from them. The impossibility 


of finding vowel sounds in identical 


5 Subjects used in the determination of relia- 
bility were those eliminated by the judgmental 
procedure from the original experimental 
group. 
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phonetic contexts for all subjects made 
duration comparisons inadvisable. 


FREQUENCY MEASUREMENTS 

Frequency. data for the study were ob- 
tained from measurements made by the 
phonophotographic technique described 
by Cowan.® Phonellograms, produced 
by the technique, consist of photograph- 
ic enlargements of the waves inscribed 
on the phonograph records. The con- 
tinuous graphic representation derived 
in this way from the speech sample was 
divided into sections, each one-twenty- 
Within 
each section measurement was made of 


sixth of a second in duration. 


average period for all waves which show- 
ed regular periodicity. By virtue of the 
reciprocal relationship existing between 
frequency and period, the average pe- 
riod measurements could then be con- 
verted into frequency in cycles per sec- 
ond. Thus the basic frequency data 
in this study consist of individual mean 
frequency taken 
each twenty-sixth second interval. By 


measurements over 
plotting-the period values on the ordi- 
nates of inverted semi-logarithmic paper, 
with time values in twenty-sixths of a 
second on the horizontal axis, melody 
curves were drawn for which equal units 
on the ordinate represented equal units 
on the musical scale.” 

As stated before, the italicized por- 
tion of the reading passage was analyzed 
in this manner. A selected sample was 
also taken from each subject’s impromp- 
tu speech. Criteria for the selection of 
this sample were: (1) the sample should 
not include the opening or closing sen- 
tence of the speech and (2) the sample 
should consist of relatively fluent speech 


6 Cowan, M., “Pitch and Intensity Character- 
istics of Stage Speech,” Archives of Speech, I, 
Suppl., (1936). 

7 Cowan, op. cit., provides a complete descrip- 
tion of the phonophotographic technique and 
the magnitude of error to be expected with its 
use. 


containing a minimum number of hesi- 
tations. 
RESULTS 
ANALYSIS OF DURATION MEASURES 

Ratio of Total Duration of Phonation 
to Total Duration of Speech Sample. 

Gross duration data for this study were 
taken from phonellograms by a simple 
counting procedure. The total number 
of twenty-sixth second sections contain- 
ing phonations and the total number 
in which no phonation was evident were 
ascertained. The ratio obtained by di- 
viding the number of sections containing 
phonation by the total number of sec- 
tions is an indication of the relative 
amount of time devoted by each subject 
This found 
for each subject for both reading and 


to phonation. ratio was 


impromptu speech samples. Means for 
dialect groups of such ratios are reported 
in Table I. It will be observed that 
there is no significant difference between 
groups with respect to the phonation 
time ratio on either the reading or im- 
\s would be 
expected, the ratios are reduced in the 


promptu speech passage. 


latter performance, where speakers could 
not depend on written scripts for flu- 
ency. Apparently under these conditions 
the selected sample of EA speakers made 
considerably less use of pause time than 
did subjects in the other two groups. 

\ comparison of these data with. those 
of Bailey® reveals that, while the magni- 
tude and direction of the difference in 
the phonation time ratios between SA 
and EA groups are approximately the 
same, the over-all magnitude of the 
ratios reported in her study is consider- 
ably smaller than the ratios reported 
here. Group means in the Bailey study 
were .441 and .421 for SA and EA groups 
respectively, while the comparable 
means in the current study were .655 


Do 
and .620 for SA and EA groups. 


8 Bailey, op. cit., p. 56. 
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TABLE I 
RATIO OF TOTAL DURATION OF PHONATION TO TOTAL DURATION OF SPEECH SAMPLE 








Reading Passage 
Mean S.D. 


Impromptu Speech Sample 
D. 








F-ratio* Mean S. F-ratio 
GA Speakers 654 046 .580 .070 ‘ 5 
SA Speakers 655 080 <1 579 078 <i 
EA Speakers .620 037 .602 040 
*F— Variance Between Groups 


Variance Within Groups : 


Duration Measurements from 


Spectrograms 


Duration measurements from speech 
spectrograms were made for each sub- 
ject on forty-nine sounds or sound com- 
binations. These sounds consisted of 
vowels, diphthongs, and certain combi- 
nations of vowels and diphthongs with 
adjacent semi-vowels. For convenience 
all of these, including the combinations, 
will be included in the term sound in 
the discussion which follows. Statistical 
analysis to test the significance of the 
differences between dialect groups for 
the means of these duration measure- 
ments revealed that difter- 
ences existed for thirteen of the forty- 


significant 


nine sounds. In Table II are listed the 


sounds and sound combinations for 
which significant differences were found. 


Table III 


with respect to duration differences. 


illustrates typical findings 

Results of measurement for duration 
of the sound [¢] in the word “legend,” 
presented as an example of this type of 
analysis in Table III, reveal that mean 
sound duration in the GA group was 
115 milleseconds, in the SA group 141 
milleseconds, and in the EA group 114 
milleseconds. It was determined by an- 
alysis of variance that differences be- 
tween groups were too large to be ac- 
counted for by chance, while application 
of the t-test of significance of difference 
between means demonstrated that the 
[fe] sound was significantly greater in 
duration (1% level) for the SA group 


than for both GA and EA groups. The 
one-millesecond difference between GA 
and EA groups, as would be predicted, 
was found to be non-significant. 

Differences between group means as 
large as, and in some cases larger than, 
those found for the thirteen sounds 
listed in Table I were found for several 
of the remaining thirty-six sounds. How- 
ever, because of large variation within 
groups, analysis of variance did not re- 
veal statistically significant differences 
between groups for these sounds. 

It will be noted in Table II that of 
the thirteen sounds, the mean duration 
was greatest in the SA group for nine, 
and greatest in the EA group for four. 
On no sound did the mean of the GA 
group exceed the means of the other 
two groups. When differences between 
means were tested by the t-test of sig- 
nificance, it was found that the SA group 
means were significantly greater than 
the GA 


means were significantly greater than 


means on ten sounds. SA 
EA means on only four sounds. EA 
means exceeded GA means for six sounds 
and exceeded SA means on only one 
sound. On the basis of these data it 
appears that sound duration differences 
between dialect groups may be found, 
but it is difficult to ascribe specific 
sounds to specific regions with respect 
to duration differences. For example, 
the [rer] in “rainbow” has greatest du- 
ration for the EA group in its first ap- 
pearance in the reading passage, but 
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TABLE II the 
SOUNDS FOR WHICH DURATION DIFFERENCES AMONG GROUPS WERE FOUND wh: 
Group With Word in Which Level of Significance enc 
Greatest Sound Was Duration in of Difference | 
Duration Measured Sound* Milleseconds (F-test) me 
SA End © 211 5% rh 
SA Division I 145 1% dul 
SA Ever € 103 e// anc 
SA White MAI 176 5% Bai 
SA Light 8 . 
: 8 al 9 is du 
SA Reach rl 1Q4 5 
SA ' Friends re 175 5% p= 
SA Rainbow rel 201 BY by 
SA Legend Ps 141 1% nol 
mA Rainbow rel 105 AW/ tha 
EA Finds a 202 w/- ‘ 
EA Many , 92 5°) - 
EA Arch az 285 1% stre 
i stre 


*Phonetic symbols serve rather to define phonetic limits of sounds measured than to describe as 
the sounds accurately from a phonetic viewpoint. Obviously there are wide phonetic differences t10 
among the sounds measured. For example, pronunciation of the word “arch” is known to be 
markedly different among the three groups. 














gat 
rABLE III _ 
MEAN DURATION IN MILLESECONDS OF INDIVIDUAL SOUNDS FROM PROSE READING } an 
OF SPEAKERS FROM THREE DIALECT REGIONS _ 
(Typical Example: Sound [¢g] in Word “Legend”) , | 
du 
Dialect Group Mean Sound Duration S.D. F-test* tio 
GA 115 14.9 pel 
SA 141 13.0 10.22 } 
EA 114 14.0 the 
sol 
Comparison of Means fiv 
Groups Difference Between Groups t-test** «ere 
GA-SA 26 a | ext 
GA-EA 1 <— 1.00 no 
SA-EA 27 4.36 in 
*Analysis of Variance: Variance between groups/Variance within groups. This F significant on 
at 1 per cent level of confidence (d.f. 2 and 24) clu 
M M It 
**Test of significance of difference between means, ¢ a. 
“sta | 
oM col 
The following are the values of t required for significance me 
tic 
Groups df. t at 5% t at 1% 
shy 
GA-SA 19 2.09 2.86 
GA-EA 15 2.13 2.95 
SA-EA 17 2.11 2.90 
| 
. ‘ ‘ ; 7 we 
the duration is greatest for the SA group _ being found in the SA-GA and EA-GA i 
in the last appearance. In neither case comparisons. In contrast, the EA mean i 
ar 


is the difference between the two groups duration for the [e] in “many” was 


significant, the significant differences found to be significantly greater than ‘ 





GA 
ean 
was 
han 
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the means for both SA and GA groups, 
while the SA mean for the [e] in “leg- 
end” is significantly greater than the 
means for both EA and GA groups. 
This inconsistency with respect to the 
duration of specific sounds between SA 
and EA groups was 
Bailey.° 


also noted by 
Her suggestion that greater 
duration for the SA group may be ex- 
pected on stressed syllables is supported 
by the data reported here. “Legend” 
normally receives greater logical stress 
than “many” and the second “rainbow” 
in the reading passage receives greater 
stress than the first. In both cases the 
stress differences may be related to dura- 


tion differences favoring the SA group. 


An attempt was made by the investi- 
gator to discover relationships between 
sound duration and other measurable 
and perceptible aspects of the speech 
samples. ‘To test the hypothesis that 
duration is related to extent of inflec- 
tion in the intonation pattern, the ex- 
perimenter performed measurements on 
the inflections within which the thirteen 
sounds of Table II occurred. On only 


five of these sounds did the group with 


‘ greatest duration also show the greatest 


extent of inflection. This evidence is 


not considered to be conclusive, since 


in most cases the inflections contained 
more phonetic elements than were in- 
cluded in the duration measurements. 
It is possible that if the specific sounds 
could be isolated on the melody curves, 
a more direct relationship between dura- 
tion and extent of inflection might be 


shown. 


ANALYSIS OF FREQUENCY MEASURES 


As previously stated, frequency data 
were obtained by the phonophotograph- 
ic technique and melody curves were 
drawn. From the basic frequency data, 


® Bailey, op. cit., pp. 62-64. 
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and from the melody curves certain fre- 
quency measures were obtained for the 
individual subjects, and measures of cen- 
tral tendency and dispersion were com- 
puted for the three dialect groups. Since 
the purpose of the present study is to 
compare the three dialect groups with 
respect to such frequency measures, 
rather than to compare the results of 
this study with those of earlier investi- 
gations, frequent reference will not be 
made to previously published research 
in this area. However, it may be stated 
at the outset that the current findings 
fall generally within the ranges of mea- 
surements reported in the earlier re- 
searches. Where differences are noged, 
they may be accounted for by differ- 
ences in the amount of speech training 
of the subjects, and in the character of 


the speaking or reading sample analyzed. 


Frequency Level Measures 


Mean and median frequency levels for 
the dialect groups are reported for the 
reading passage in Table IV and for 
the impromptu speech samples in Table 
V. The statistics reported for the groups 
are the means of individually deter- 
mined mean and median values for each 


of the subjects comprising the groups. 


It will be noted in Table IV that the 
differences in level between the groups, 
1.7 semitones between SA and EA and 
0.4 semitones between EA and GA in 
the case of mean frequency level, and 
1.7 and 0.6 semitones for the same be- 
tween-group differences in the case of 
median frequency level, are small. ‘They 
were found by analysis of variance to 
be statistically non-significant at the 5 
per cent level of confidence. With re- 
spect to both mean and median levels 
greater variability from subject to sub- 
ject, indicated by larger standard devia- 
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TABLE IV 


MEAN AND MEDIAN FREQUENCY LEVELS FOR SPEAKERS FROM THREE DIALECT REGIONS 


READING THE SAME PROSE PASSAGE 











Mean of Individual Mean Frequency Levels 














} 
Semitones Above Cycles Per 
16.35, C.p.s. S.D. Second F-ratio 
GA Speakers 34-4 2.1 119.4 ! 
SA Speakers 36.5 2.6 134.6 1.99* 
EA Speakers 34.8 2.1 122.2 
Mean of Individual Median Frequency Levels 
Semitones Above Cycles Per 
16.35 C.p.s. S.D. Second F-ratio 
GA Speakers 34.3 2.1 118.6 
SA Speakers 36.6 2.8 135.5 1.97° 
EA Speakers 34-9 2.2 122.8 
*Value of F-ratio required for significance at 5 per cent level of confidence—3.40. | 
TABLE V 
MEAN AND MEDIAN FREQUENCY LEVELS FOR SPEAKERS FROM THREE DIALECT 
REGIONS SPEAKING IMPROMPTU 
Mean of Individual Mean Frequency Levels ' 
Semitones Above Cycles Pet | 
16.35 C.p.s. S.D. Second F-ratio 
GA Speakers 33.2 2.0 111.4 
SA Speakers 36.7 2.7 136.2 4.03* 
EA Speakers 34.1 1.8 117.2 
Comparison of Means 
Diff. Between Means t-test 
GA-SA 3.5 3.14%* 
GA-EA 0.9 1 
SA-EA 2.6 2.18° 
Mean of Individual Median Frequency Levels 
Semitones Above Cycles Pet 
16.35 C.p.s. S.D. Second F-ratio 
GA Speakers 33.0 2.0 110.2 
SA Speakers 36.7 2.8 136.2 5.76% 
EA Speakers 34.0 1.9 116.7 
Comparison of Means 
Diff. Between Means t-test 
GA-SA 3.7 3.27%° 
GA-EA 1.0 1 
SA-EA 2.9 2.21* 











*Analysis of variance, between-group variance, 
at 5 per cent level of confidence. 
**Significant at 1 per cent level of confidence. 


within-group variance 


Chis F-ratio significant 


io 


tio 
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tions,*° is shown for the SA speakers 
than for GA and EA speakers. 


In Table V, which reports frequency 
levels for the impromptu speech samples, 
differences between groups are found 
to be statistically significant. The mean 
frequency level for SA subjects, 36.7 
semitones, is seen to be significantly 
higher than the means of 34.1 and 33.2 
semitones respectively for EA and GA 
speakers. The between the 
latter two groups is negligible and with- 
out statistical significance. 


difference 


Considera- 
tion of median frequency levels shows 
the SA’ group mean to exceed that of 
the GA group by 3.7 semitones and that 
of the EA group by 2.7 semitones. These 
differences are statistically significant. 
Again, differences between mean and 
median values are negligible, a differ- 
ence of 1.4 cycles per second for the GA 
group being the largest difference noted. 
The 


among the SA speakers is also repeated 


tendency for greater variability 
in this table, as shown by the larger 
standard deviations for that group. It 
appears that, with respect to measures 
of average frequency level, the SA sam- 
ple is a less homogeneous group than 
either the EA or GA samples. 

A comparison of frequency levels for 
the two types of speaking performance, 
reading and speaking impromptu, may 
be made by comparing values in Tables 
IV and V. 


levels are lower in the impromptu speak- 


Mean and median pitch 


ing performance by from 0.7 to 1.3 semi- 
The 


frequency level for the SA group is vir- 


tones for the GA and EA groups. 


10 It should be made clear that the standard 
deviations reported in Tables IV and V are 
indicative of the variability within groups re- 
sulting from differences among means of indi- 
vidual subjects. In a later table a mean stand- 
ard deviation statistic will be used. This statis- 
tic is computed from individual distributions of 
vocal frequency measurements and _ represents 
the group central tendency with respect to fluc- 
tuations in fundamental frequency within indi- 
vidual voices. 


tually the same for both types of per- 
formance. Slightly less variability among 
subjects may be observed in Table IV 
than in Table V. 


Frequency Range Measures 

Statistics concerning total frequency 
ranges and the so-called “functional” or 
median ninety percent frequency ranges 
for the three groups are reported in 
Table VI. Total range for an indi- 
vidual subject is computed by convert- 
ing to semitones the frequency differ- 
ence between the highest and lowest 
frequencies measured. The instability 
of this measure, based as it is on only 
two of several hundred 
quency 


individual fre- 
measurements, has been com- 
mented on by several investigators in the 
past. The functional range, computed 
by converting to units of the equal-tem- 
pered musical scale the difference in 
frequency between the fifth and ninety- 
fifth percentile points of the distribu- 
tion of frequency measurements, is a 
more stable measure. Moreover, the 
functional range was found by Phil- 
hour! to be related to 


judgments of magnitude of pitch range 


more closely 


than was total range. The statistics re- 
ported in Table VI are the group means 
of individual ranges. It will be seen 
that the total range for each group in 
reading the prose passage is almost twice 
Total 
range for GA, EA, and SA groups is 
18.6, and 16.8 semi- 
When the median 
ninety per cent range is considered, EA 
speakers, with a mean functional range 


the size of the functional range. 
shown to be 20.1, 


tones respectively. 


of 10.6 semitones, lead, followed by the 
GA group with 10.3 and the SA group 
None 
of the differences between groups is sta- 


with 9.8 semitones respectively. 


11 Philhour. C. W., Jr.. “An Experimental 
Study of the Relationships Between Perception 
of Vocal Pitch in Connected Speech and Certain 
Measures of Vocal Frequency,” Ph.D. Disserta- 
tion, State University of Towa, 1948, p. 56. 
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As was true for 
the measures of frequency level, greater 


tistically significant. 


variability among subjects was found 
for the SA group. 


variability was the standard deviation of 
the distribution of vocal frequency 
measurements. For each group the 
mean of the individual standard devia- 


TABLE VI 
MEASURES OF RANGE FOR SPEAKERS From Turee DIALECT REGIONS 








Mean of Ranges in Semitones for the Reading Passage 


otal Range 


GA Speakers 20.1 
SA Speakers 16.8 
EA Speakers 18.6 


Median Ninety 


Percent Range S.D. F-ratio 
10.3 1.3 
9.8 1.9 Fe 
10.6 2.7 


Mean of Ranges in Semitones for Impromptu Speech Samples 


Total Range 


GA Speakers 17.5 
SA Speakers 16.6 
EA Speakers 16.5 


Median Ninety 


Percent Range S.D F-ratio 
10.1 2.2 
9.2 2.4 “4 
9.1 2.5 








When ranges are computed from the 
impromptu speaking samples, the total 
values for GA, SA, and EA groups are 
seen to be 17.5, 16.6, and 16.5 semitones 
respectively, and the functional range 
values are 10.1, 9.2, and g.1 semitones 
respectively. As in the reading per- 
formance, differences between group 
means for the ninety per cent range are 
not statistically significant. As was also 
true in the reading performance, greater 
variability among subjects was found in 
the SA group. It will be observed that 
for all groups the extents of total range 
and ninety per cent range are smaller 
for the impromptu speech sample than 
for the reading sample. Standard devia- 
tions, however, are larger in the im- 
promptu performance, indicating greate1 
variability from subject to subject with- 
in each group for this type of material. 
Frequency Variability Measures 

The statistic found by Philhour*? to 
be most highly related to perceived pitch 


12 Philhour, op. cit., p. 56. 


tions of the distributions of vocal fre- 
quencies was calculated. Values found 
ranged from 2.8 to 3.2 semitones. As 
indicated by F-ratios of less than one, 
differences between groups with respect 
to this measure of variability were not 
statistically significant, either in the 
reading passage or in the impromptu 
speech sample. However, it was ob- 
served that on both types of speaking 
performance slightly greater variability 
was shown by the GA group than by the 
other two groups. It was also observed 
that variability was less in the impromp- 
tu speaking than in the reading per- 
formance. 

With respect to this measure of varia- 
bility and other measures to be consid- 
ered below, it is of some interest to note 
that the data of this study do not sup- 
port the conclusion, occasionally to be 
found in linquistics publications, that 
General American speakers are charac- 
terized by monotony of intonation pat- 


tern. In fact, differences between groups, 
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though small, are generally in the direc- 
tion of greater flexibility of voice among 
General American speakers. 

Extents of Inflections and Shifts 

Basic dimensions in the intonation 
pattern of a speaker include extents of 
inflections and extents of shifts. As in 
previous studies these measures are here 
defined as follows: 

(A) an inflection is a frequency mod- 
ulation one or more semitones in extent 
occurring in a continuous upward or 
downward direction within an uninter- 
rupted phonation; 

(B) a shift is a change, in an upward 
or downward direction, of voice fre- 
quency one or more semitones in extent 
between the terminal measurement of 
one phonation and the initial measure- 
ment of the phonation following. 

Inflections and shifts were measured 
in musical tones for both reading and 
impromptu speaking samples for all sub- 
jects. Group means of such measures 
were found to cluster around values of 
..6 tones for upward inflections, 1.9 
tones for downward inflections, 2.2 tones 
for upward shifts, and 1.6 tones for 
downward shifts. None of the observed 
differences between groups, the largest 
of which was 0.2 tone, was found to be 
statistically significant. Hence, no clear 
indication of a more extensive intona- 
tion pattern may be observed for any 
one of the dialect groups. However, 
some evidence suggesting a somewhat 
restricted pattern for the EA group was 
obtained. 

While Bailey** does not report statis- 
tical tests of significance for her results, 
she reports larger upward inflections, 
smaller downward inflections and smal- 
ler upward and downward shifts for EA 
speakers as compared with SA speakers. 
Differences between groups noted by 


Bailey were smaller than those reported 


13 Bailey, op. cit., p 6- 


here, ranging from one-half to one and 
one-half cycles per second. Such dif- 
ferences are so clearly not statistically 
significant that the disagreement with 
the data of the present study must be 
considered negligible. 


Extents of Selected Inflections 
Examination of the intonation curves 
and repeated audition of the dialect 
sample recordings of all subjects led to 
an examination of selected inflections 
To facili- 
listening the driving 


within the reading passage. 
tate analytical 
mechanism of a conventional rim-driven 
two-speed phonograph turntable was 
modified in such a way as to provide 
two speeds of 78 and 45 1r.p.m. instead 
of 78 and 33! r.p.m. At the slower 
speed it was much easier to follow 
details of the intonation pattern of the 
speech. It was also possible to switch 
immediately back to 78 r.p.m. for com- 
parison with the normal sound of the 
speech. At the same time the melody 
curves were studied as an additional 
method of searching out differences be- 
tween groups with respect to intonation 
patterns. This visual examination of 
the melody curves and simultaneous au- 
dition of the recordings suggested the 
possibility that larger within-phrase and 
smaller end-phrase inflections were used 
by SA speakers than by speakers in the 
other two groups. Accordingly, meas- 
urements were made of the extents of 
the end-inflections of the five sentences 
contained within the reading passage, 
and group means were computed. Also, 
for each group the sum of end-sentence 
inflections was subtracted from the sum 
of all inflections and means were calcu- 
Results of these 
calculations are reported in Table VII. 
It will be observed that the working 


lated for remainders. 


hypothesis was borne out, but not to an 


extent which was statistically significant. 
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TABLE VII 
MEAN EXTENT OF COMPARABLE SELECTED INFLECTIONS FOR SPEAKERS From THREE DIALEcT 
REGIONS READING THE SAME PROSE PASSAGE 








Mean Extent in Tones of Five Inflections Ending Sentences 


S.D. F-ratio 
GA Speakers es 3.8 18 ; 
SA Speakers 3.6 1.3 1.06* 
EA Speakers 4-7 1.3 
Mean Extent in Tones of All 
Inflections Other Than Those 
Ending Sentences S.D. F-ratio 
GA Speakers 1.7 12 
SA Speakers 1.8 30 1.36° 
EA Speakers 1.6 $1 








*Value required for significance at. 5 per cent 


The EA-SA difference for extents of in- 
flections ending sentences is particularly 
to be noted. 


Direction of Shifts and Inflections 

By a simple counting procedure the 
number of upward shifts and downward 
shifts, upward inflections and downward 
inflections was determined for each 
speaker for both reading and impromp- 
tu speaking samples. For the shifts, the 
ratio of number of upward shifts to to- 
tal number of shifts was determined for 
all speakers. For the inflections, the 
ratio of number of downward inflections 
to total number of inflections also was 
determined. The seeming inconsistency 
of computing ratios for upward shifts 
and downward inflections may be noted. 
These ratios were selected for analysis 
because the basic intonation pattern for 
English-speaking people is one charac- 
terized by more frequent and extensive 
upward than downward shifts and more 
frequent and extensive downward than 
upward inflections. Group mean values 
for these ratios are presented in Table 
VIII. Differences between groups for 
the upward shift ratio were found not 
to be significant. However, it may be 
noted that for both reading and im- 
promptu speaking samples the EA group 
tended to make use of a larger propor- 


level of confidence—3.40. 


tion of upward shifts than did the other 
two groups. Also to be noted is the 
fact that with all three groups the pro- 
portion of upward shifts to total shifts 
increases markedly in the impromptu 
speaking sample over the reading pas- 
sage. 

The ratio of downward inflections to 
total inflections for the reading passage 
proved to be the most significant analy- 
sis in Table VIII. 


EA group was significantly larger than 


The .602 ratio of the 


the .557 ratio of the SA group (2 per 
cent level) and the .550 ratio of the GA 
group (1 per cent level). In the im- 
promptu speech sample EA speakers 
again are seen to have the: largest ratio 
of downward inflections, but the be- 
tween-group differences here are not 
statistically significant. As with the up- 
ward shift ratios, the downward inflec- 
tion ratios are larger in the impromptu 
speech than in the reading sample. For 
both ratios and for both types of per- 
formance greatest variability within the 


group was noted for the SA speakers 


Number of Changes in Direction of 

Frequency Modulation Per Second 
One of the measures proposed by Fair- 

banks and Pronovost'* as an indication 


14 Fairbanks, G., and Pronovost, W., “An Ex- 
perimental Study of the Pitch Characteristics 


air- 
ion 


Ex- 
stics 
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TABLE VIII 
DIRECTION OF SHIFTS AND INFLECTIONS 








Number Downward 


Number Upward Shifts/ Inflections/Total 

Total Number Shifts Number Inflections 
Reading Passage Mean S.D. F-ratio Mean S.D. F-ratio 
GA Speakers 622 .069 550 O22 
SA Speakers .658 1.44 <1 577 044 4-43° 
EA Speakers 664 102 602 039 
impromptu 
Speech Sample 
GA Speakers 711 079 .609 034 
SA Speakers 702 -170 1.4979 590 074 <1 
EA Speakers 795 -100 623 035 


*Significant at 5 per cent level of confidence. Significance of difference between means below. 
**Value required for significance at 5 per cent level=—3.40. 


Groups 


Difference t-test Significance 
SA-GA .007 <1 non-significant 
EA-GA 052 2.76 1% level 
EA-SA 045 2.51 2% level 








of variability was the number of changes 
in direction of pitch (frequency modu- 
lation) per unit of time. This count- 
ing measure was applied in the current 
study. Though small differences be- 
tween groups were observed, this meas- 
ure did statisti- 
cally significant means of differentiating 


among the groups. 


not prove to be a 
it should 
be noted that the GA fraction was con- 
sistently the highest and the EA fraction 
the 


However, 


was consistently lowest in this an- 
with a 


majority of the measures studied, stand- 


alysis. As has been observed 


ard deviations for these measures are 
consistently larger for SA than for the 


other two groups. 


Rate of Frequency 


Modulation Measures 


Another of the measures of frequency 
variability proposed by Fairbanks and 
Pronovost!® was mean rate of frequency 
change (modulation) per second. This 
of the Voice During the Expression of Emo 


tion,” SM, VI, (1936), 87-104. 
Ibid. 


measure, found by dividing extent of 
each inflection in tones by the duration 
of each inflection in seconds and averag- 
ing for all inflections, indicates the ra- 
pidity with which frequency is modu- 
lated per unit of time during inflection. 
he results for this measure, like the 
results for other intonation measures, 
were inconclusive and statistically non- 
significant. In the reading passage GA 
and SA speakers had like rates of fre- 
quency modulation, 11.4 tones per sec- 
ond, with the EA group showing a slow- 
er rate of 10.7 tones per second. In the 
impromptu speech samples the rate of 
frequency modulation was generally re- 
duced, though the rate for the EA group 
rose slightly to 10.8 tones per second. 
In this performance the rate was seen 
to be highest for the GA group, 11.3 
tones per second, with the EA group 
slightly slower and the SA group having 
the slowest rate, 10.7 tones per second. 


SUMMARY 
This experiment was designed to in- 
vestigate the vocal frequency and dura- 
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tion characteristics of speech in the Gen- 
eral American, Southern American, and 
The 
purpose of the investigation was to de- 
termine what differences, if any, obtain 


Eastern American dialect regions. 


between regional dialects with respect 
to those measurable physical aspects of 
speech. 

In the experiment speech samples 
were recorded in the dialect regions, 
were subjected to validation judgments, 
then were converted to spectrograms 
(“visible speech” records for duration 
analysis) and phonellograms (sound 
wave records for frequency analysis) . 
The sound duration and vocal frequen- 
cy data were submitted to statistical an- 
alysis. The analysis included computa- 
tion of group means for the three dialect 
regions on each of the variables studied 
and testing of differences between group 
means for statistical significance by the 
method of analysis of variance. 

Results of this investigation may be 
summarized as follows: 


(1) For twenty-seven of the original 
sixty-seven subjects a high percentage 
of the judges was able to agree on the 
dialect spoken. A high percentage of 
the judges also was able to agree on the 
“acceptability” of the dialects spoken by 
the sixteen General American and East- 
ern American subjects. No such high 
agreement was found, however, on the 
the 


“acceptability” of the speech of 


Southern American subjects. For those 
subjects the criterion score (67 per cent) 
for percentage of the judges marking 
the speech “acceptable” had to be aban- 
Lack, of 


the dialect group and absence of clear 


doned. homogeneity within 
cut standards of what constitutes accept- 
able southern speech are two explana- 
tions advanced for failure of the judges 
to agree on this criterion judgment for 
these speakers. 

(2) The data obtained from the phy- 


sical measures of vocal frequency fall 
the 
ported by previous investigators. 


values re- 
Such 
differences as are noted, in the direction 


within broad range of 


of lower frequency levels and less vocal 
flexibility, are accountable for by the 
subjects’ lack of speech training and by 
the unemotional character of the read- 
ing and impromptu speech samples. 
(3) Statistically 
group differences were found for thir- 


significant between- 


teen of the forty-nine sounds on which 


duration measurements were made, 


These differences were in the direction 
of longest duration for the Southern 
American group for nine of the sounds 
the 


four of the sounds. 


and Eastern American group for 
The data are insuf- 
ficient for broad, general conclusions, 
but they suggest that sounds which are 
stressed tend to be relatively greater in 
duration for the Southern American 
group, while unstressed sounds, perhaps 
benefiting from greater articulatory pre- 
cision in the Eastern American speech, 
tend to be relatively greater in duration 
for that group. No sounds were found 


to be statistically significantly greater 


in duration for the General American 
group. 

(4) Mean and median frequency lev- 
els were higher for the Southern Ameri- 
can group by an amount sufficient for 
statistical significance in the impromptu 
speech sample. A difference in the same 
direction was found in the reading pas- 


sage, but it was not statistically signifi 


cant. 
(5) The ratio of number of down- 
ward inflections to total number of in- 


flections used in the reading passage was 
greatest for the Eastern American group, 
a finding which was statistically signifi- 
cant. The ratio of number of upward 
shifts of frequency to total number of 


shifts also was greatest in this group, 
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the differences 
were not statistically significant. 


but in the latter case 


(6) The remainder of the analyses 
performed on the frequency data re- 
sulted in differences between dialect 
groups which were not statistically sig- 
nificant. Certain trends were suggested, 
however, including the following: 

(a) larger within-phrase and smaller end-phrase 


inflections for the Southern American 


group; 


(b) larger end-phrase and smaller within- phrase 


inflections, also smaller shifts of frequency, 

for the Eastern American group; 
(c) Greater _ flexibility—as indicated by such 
frequency range, 
of the distribution of 
vocal frequency measurements, number of 
changes in direction of frequency modula- 
tion per and mean rate of fre- 
modulation—for the 
American group. 


functional 
deviation 


measures as 
standard 


second, 
quency General 
It is believed that further, large-sample 
research is needed to investigate the hy- 
potheses suggested by the trends noted 
above. 





